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JAMES A. GARFIELD, 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT. 





AP TER a sitting of six days at Chicago, | nomination of the gentleman whose name 
the National Convention of the Re- 


publican party concluded its work by the 


is given above, for President of the Uni- 
ted States, to succeed Mr. R. B. Hayes, 
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and by the nomination of Chester A. 
Arthur, of New York, for Vice-President. 
This result was unexpected, as ex-Presi- 
dent Grant and Mr. Blaine, the eminent 
Senator from Maine, had been strongly 
supported during a long series of ballot- 
ings, viz, thirty-five; but on the thirty- 
sixth a break occurred in the ranks of 
those States that had persistently return- 
ed the name of Blaine or Sherman or 
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Edmunds, and one delegation after an- 
other named James A. Garfield in re- 


sponse to the call of the Clerk, the ag- 
gregate of 399 votes deciding the hotly | 
contested field. | 

Mr. Garfield was present in the Con- 


vention as a delegate, and had protested 
at a previous balloting that his name was 
not in nomination; but against protest, 
and without formal nomination, he was 


elected the representative of the Repub- 
licans to contest in the approaching au- | 
tumn for the chief office in the nation. 
Now that the strife of the friends of this 
man and of that is.over, there seems to be | 
a very general acceptance by Republicans 
of the nomination, and the impression ap- 
pears to be gathering strength that he will 
be “ hard to beat,” and if elected will do 
honor to the exalted office for which he 
has been named. 

But what does science say of him as 
represented by photography and the en- 
graver’s art? Let us see. 

James A. Garfield is a man of very 
strong physical constitution, with broad 
shoulders, deep chest, and a good nutri- 
tive system, which serve to sustain with 
ample vigor his uncommonly large brain ; 





standing fully six feet high, and weighing 
The 
head, which is twenty-four inches in cir- | 


two hundred and twenty pounds. 


cumference, seems td be very long from 
front to rear, and then the length seems | 
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extreme from the centre of the ear to the 
root of the nose; it is also long from the 
opening of the ear backward. The whole 
backhead is large, and the social group 
amply indicated, but the reader will ob- 
serve the extreme length anterior to the 
opening of the ears, especially across the 
lower part of the forehead, in which are 
located the organs of the perceptive in- 
tellect, those which gather and retain 
knowledge, and bring a man into quick 
sympathy with the external world, and 
also with the world of facts as developed 
in science and literature. 

Perhaps there are not two men in a 
hundred thousand who are intelligent 
and educated, who will see as much and 
take into account so many of the princi- 
ples involved in what he sees as the sub- 
ject before us. Nothing escapes his at- 
tention; he remembers things in their 
elements, their qualities, and peculiari- 


ties, such as form, size, and color. He 


| would make an excellent judge of the 


size of articles, and also of their weight, 
by simple observation. He has a talent 
for natural sciéhce, especially chemistry 
and natural philosophy. His memory, 
indicated by the fullness in the middle of 
the forehead, is enormously developed, 
aiding him in retaining vividly all the 
impressions that are worth recalling. 

The superior portion of the forehead is 
developed more prominently in the ana- 
His chief in- 
tellectual force is in the power to eluci- 
date and make subjects clear, hence he is 
able to teach to others whatever he knows 
himself. 


logical than in the logical. 


He has the talent for reading character, 
hence he addresses himself to each indi- 
vidual according to his peculiar charac- 
teristics, and reaches results in the read- 
iest and best way. His Language is rather 
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largely indicated; he would be known 
more for specific compactness than for 
an ornate and elaborate style, because he 
goes as directly as possible from the 
premises to the conclusion, and never 
seems to forget the point at issue. 

The sidehead is well developed in the 
region of Order, Constructiveness, sense 
of the beautiful and of the grand. It is 
also strongly marked in the region of Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness, which 
give force and zealous earnestness in the 


prosecution of that which he attempts to 


do. He is able to compel himself to be 
thorough, and to hold his mind and his 
efforts in the direction required, until he 
has made himself master of the subject. 
Industry is one of his strong traits. 

He is firm, positive, determined, and 
the middle of the tophead indicates 
strong religious tendency. We seldom 
see so large Veneration ; he is devout, re- 
spectful toward whatever he thinks sacred, 
whether it relates to religion or to subor- 
dinate topics ; he would reverence ancient 
places made memorable in story and 
song; he is respectful to the aged; po- 
lite to his equals, and especially generous 
and friendly toward those who are his in- 
feriors in age or culture. Thus young men 
and even children have ready access to 
him by his invitation and permission. 
His strong social affection makes his face 
and his voice a standing invitation to- 
ward confidence, and he has great famil- 
iarity in his treatment of the young. 

His method of studying subjects is in- 
stinctive ; he considers all the facts, every 
condition that will be brought into ques- 
tion, and combining these by means of his 
logical force, his conclusions seem clear, 
are vigorously stated and influential. He 
has a strong physiognomy ; that broad and 
high cheek-bone indicates vital power; 
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that strong nose indicates determination, 
courage, and positiveness; the ‘fullness 
of the lips shows warmth of affection and 
of sympathy. 

There are few men who are as well 
adapted to comprehend the length and 
depth and details of business, and hold 
their knowledge where it will be ready 
for use when it is required; hence as a 
lawyer or statesman, he should be able to 
impart to people his knowledge effective- 
ly and exhaustively whenever required. 
He is naturally qualified to be master of 
turbulent men, and to meet force by 
force, and to stand his ground in the 
midst of hardships, difficulties, and op- 
position. 





General JAMES ABRAHAM GARFIELD 
owes his position before the American 
people to-day, mainly to personal effort 
and culture. He was born in the village 
of Orange, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, about 
twelve miles from Cleveland, November 
19, 1831. His parents were of New En- 
gland extraction; his father, Abraham 
Garfield, was born in Otsego -County, 
N. Y., but his family had lived in Massa- 
chusetts for generations. His mother’s 
maiden name was Eliza Ballou, and she 
was a niece of the Rev. Hosea Ballou, the 
noted Universalist clergyman of New 
Hampshire, in which State she was born. 
James was the youngest of four sons, and 
his father died in 1833, leaving these chil- 
dren dependent solely on their mother. 
Mrs. Garfield was a woman of unusually 
strong character, and with the aid of her 
three older boys, managed to support 
herself and the family on the little farm 
left by her husband. James, from his 
earliest years, was obliged to aid to the 
extent of his ability in the general work 
about his home. He liked work, and it 
was said of him when a boy that there was 
“not a lazy hair in his head.” Seeing no 
means of making a living but by manual 
labor, he applied himself to learn the 
trade of a carpenter, and during the sum- 
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mer months toiled early and late on his 
mother’s farm, and the winter days he 
passed at his carpenter’s bench, doing 
such little jobs of workmanship as the 
neighbors required. There was a village 
school, so-called, in Orange, where the 
citizens met on winter evenings to discuss 
topics of interest, and this young Garfield 
attended, picking up such information 
as he could in the capacity of a listener. 
In fact, he reached sixteen years without 
having learned to read; nevertheless, he 
had a great desire to obtain an education, 
and had only lacked the opportunity of 
being put in the way to get it. 

The Ohio Canal passed within a short 
distance of the Garfield farm, and discov- 
ering that the canal-men were paid in 
cash and made better wages than he 
could realize by farming and carpenter- 
ing, he determined to become a canal-man 
and secured a place as driver of one of 
the boats. His fidelity in this humble 
business attracted the attention of em- 
ployers, and he was soon promoted to the 
more dignified position of holding the 
tiller of the boat. He continued in this 
business, saving what little of his earnings 
he could, for about eighteen months, un- 
til the fall of 1848, when he determined 
to advance a step and ship as a sailor on 
the lakes. At this time, however, an at- 
tack of fever and ague prostrated him and 
put an end to his dream of sailor life. This 
sickness, in fine, proved the turning-point 
in his life, and as a result of it, James A. 
Garfield, instead of burying himself in the 
forecastle of a ship, became one of the 
leading men in our nation. 

While sick in his mother’s house he 
made the acquaintance of the teacher of 
the district school, and conversations 
with him inspired young Garfield’s mind 
with the determination to make the at- 
tempt to secure an education. With the 
aid of some friends he managed to learn 
to.read and to do simple examples in 
arithmetic, and with this preparation and 
a few dollars from his mother’s little store, 
he went to Geauga Academy, an obscure 
institution in a country village not far 
from Orange, and being too poor to pay 





the $1.50 a week, which was the price 
asked for board, he took a few cooking 
utensils and a stock of provisions, and, 
hiring a room in an old unpainted farm- 
house, boarded himself. He found em- 
ployment with the carpenters of the vil- 
lage, and by working mornings and even- 
ings and Saturdays he earned enough to 
pay his way. The summer vacation en- 
abled him to save something toward the 
fall term, and in the ensuing winter he 
taught a district school. Thus he kept on 
for several years—teaching in the winter, 
working at the bench in summer, and 
attending the academy, and, later, an “ In- 
stitute” at Hiram, during the fall and 
spring terms. He was a tall, muscular, 
fair-haired country lad in those days, look- 
ing somewhat likeaGerman. Healthy in 
mind and body, genial in temperament, a 
good wrestler and ball-player as well as a 
good student, he was a great favorite with 
his comrades and teachers. 

At twenty-three he considered himself 
fit to enter an advanced class in college, 
but five years of hard work and close 
saving had not furnished him all the 
money necessary to pay the expenses of 
the expected course. He had about half 
enough, and while casting about to dis- 
cover how to secure the other half, a kind- 
hearted gentlefnan offered him the needed 
sum. Asa security for the payment of the 
debt thus incurred, the young man had his 
life insured and placed the policy in his 
friend’s hands, saying: “I shall pay you if 
I live, and if I die you will suffer no lass.” 
The debt was paid not long after he was 
graduated by Williams College, where he 
passed the examination preparatory to 
entering the Junior class, and thus ob- 
tained his Bachelor’s degree after but 
two years’ study. 

Before going to college he had joined 
the sect of the “ Disciples,” better known 
as “ Campbellites,” which had a numerous 
membership in Ohio, and all the Garfield 
family were connected with it. The 
“Eclectic Institute” in Hiram was the 
college of this sect, and it was natural 
that Mr. Garfield should turn his eyes to 
the struggling little academy which he 
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had left as a pupil but two years before. 
He returned to Hiram, where he was 
made Professor of Latin and Greek. 
Prof. Garfield, after the first year, was 
made President of the institution, and in 
this capacity he not only taught and lect- 
ured, but preached. According to the 
creed of the “ Disciples,” any person hav- 
ing the power was entitled to preach, and 
the president of the college was expected 
to deliver a sermon every Sunday as a 
part of his official duty. President Gar- 
field preached with great force, and his 
fame spread all through the Campbellite 
settlement. It was this fact that gave 
rise to the story that he had been a min- 
ister, a story which he has taken occasion 
to deny publicly on several occasions. 

He had chosen the law as his calling, 
and with all the work on his hands, Mr. 
Garfield pursued that study, although he 
has never been called on to practice it to 
any extent. 

In about 1859 his political career began 
by his nomination by the anti-slavery 
people of Portage and Summit Counties 
as their candidate for State Senator. He 
was elected by a large majority, and, young 
as he was, he at once took rank in the Ohio 
Legislature as a man unusually well in- 
formed on the subjects of legislation and 
effective in debate. When the secession 
of the Southern States occurred, Mr. Gar- 
field’s course was manly, and he was among 
the foremost to maintain the right of the 
National Government to coerce seceded 
States; and when the time came for ap- 
pointing officers for the Ohio troops, Gar- 
field at once avowed his intention of enter- 
ing the military service. He now resigned 
the Presidency of the Hiram Institute and 
prepared to place himself wholly at the 
service of the National Government. 
His military career was brief, but honor- 
able. First he took the field as Colonel 
of the 42d Ohio Infantry, in December, 
1861, and operated in Eastern Kentucky 
with success, earning promotion to Brig- 
adier-General. He took part in the siege 
of Corinth, but was compelled by the re- 
appearance of his old enemy, ague and 





fever, to retire on sick leave in August, 


1862. In January, 1863, he joined Gen. 
Rosecranz and was made Chief of Staff 
of the Army of the Cumberland. He 
performed valuable service in the battle 
of Chickamauga and was made a Major- 
General for it. 

Meanwhile his rapidly-growing popu- 
larity at home had encouraged his friends 
to nominate him for Congress, and he was 
elected by a large majority. Thinking 
the close of the war near at hand, he ac- 
cepted the important place given him at 
the Nation’s council-board and withdrew 
from the army, surrendering his com- 
mission Dec. sth, 1863. 

In Congress he at once took a high 
rank, and from his official relations to 
the present time he has been an energetic, 
hard worker. He first served on the 
Committee on Military Affairs, where, by 
his industry and familiarity with the 
wants of the army, he performed very 
valuable service. He soon.became known 
as a powerful speaker, remarkably ready, 
and effective in debate—while in the 
committees he proved himself an invalu- 
able worker. His party re-nominated 
him by acclamation on the expiration of 
his term, and on his return to the House 
he was given a leading place on its lead- 
ing committee—Ways and Means. Here 
he soon rose to great influence. Studying 
financial questions with the assiduity of 
his college days, he has come to be looked 
upon to-day as one of ‘the ablest of our 
national financiers. His merits as a 
statesman have been recognized by the 
Republicans of Ohio, they re-electing 
him successively to the Thirty-ninth, 
Fortieth, Forty-first, Forty-second, Forty- 
third, Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth, and For- 
ty-sixth Congresses. During these sev- 
eral terms he has served as the Chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and of the Appropriations Committee 
This last Chairmanship he held until 1875, 
when the Democrats came into power. 
Two years later, when Mr. Blaine went 
to the Senate, General Garfield became 
by common consent the Republican lead- 
er in the House, a position which he has 
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maintained ever since. In January last 
he was elected to the Senate to fill the 
seat of Allen G. Thurman, who retires on 
the fourth of next March. 

In appearance Gen. Garfield is very im- 
pressive. He is six feet in height, broad- 
shouldered and strongly built. His head 
is unusually large and his forehead re- 
markably high. He has light brown hair 
and beard, and light blue eyes, a promi- 
nent nose and full cheeks. In dress he is 
plain, in manner simple and unpretend- 
ing, kind and genial. He is temperate in 
all things except brain work, and is de- 
voted to his wife, the lady whom he mar- 
ried in 1857, while Professor of the clas- 
sics at Hiram Institute. He has five chil- 





ton, where he spends his winters, and a 
farm in Mentor, Lake County, Ohio, 
where he spends all his time when not 
engaged at the capital. His farm com- 
prises 125 acres of land, which is highly 
cultivated, and there he has found a recre- 
ation of which he never tires, in directing 
the field work and making improvements 
in the buildings, fences, and orchards. 
He is not a man of fortune, notwith- 
standing his long and prominent political 
career; which fact in itself goes far to 
answer the charges of official irregularity 
loudly proclaimed just now by certain of 
his political opponents. His farm and 
Washington property, together with what 
else of value he owns, at a fair estimate 


dren living, two having died in infancy. | would not exceed probably $25,000. 


General Garfield has a house in Washing- 
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CHESTER A. ARTHUR, 
REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 


6 aw gentleman is well known in 
Eastern political circles, His father 
was a Baptist clergyman of Troy, where 
he was born in 1830, He received an ex- 
cellent education, graduating in 1849 at 
Union College, Schenectady. While in 
college he was a diligent and popular 
student, stood high in his classes, and 
was recognized as a man of ability and 
promise. Upon leaving college he taught 
school and studied law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1851. He came to New York 
city and formed a law partnership with 
Erastus D. Culver, afterward Minister to 
one of the South American States. Mr. 
Arthur was quite successful in his early 
practice. He early made himself active 
in anti-slavery matters, and his first im- 
portant law-case was the Lemmon suit, in 
which he was associated with Mr. Wm. M. 
Evarts in defending the State in the ap- 
peal made by Virginia from the decision 
of Judge Paine. 

During the late war he rendered im- 
portant services to the State. In 1861 he 
held the post of Inspector-General, and 
soon afterward was advanced to that of 
Quartermaster-General, which he held 





until the expiration of Mr. Morgan’s term 
as Governor. 

He took great interest in politics, and 
became one of the leaders of the Repub- 
lican party in his State. In November, 
1871, he was appointed Collector of the 
Port by President Grant to succeed 
Thomas Murphy. Upon the expiration 
of his four years’ term, so acceptably had 
he filled the post, that he was reappointed 
in December, 1875. The nomination this 
time was unanimously confirmed by the 
Senate without the usual reference to a 
committee. This was a high compliment 
usually reserved for ex-Senators. On 
July 21, 1878, he was succeeded by Col- 
lector Merritt. 

Mr. Arthur’s wife, a very estimable 
woman, was the daughter of Lieutenant 
Herndon, of the U.S. Navy, who was lost 
on the Central America. She died in 
this city during the past winter, leaving 
two children. 

The portrait indicates the possession 
of superior vital power. Mr. Arthur 
should be a healthy, vigorous man, capa- 
ble of enduring fatigue of body and mind 
much beyond the power of men as they 
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average. His brain being well supported 
by the body indicates many character- 
istics of power. He is quick, clear, and 
decided in his impressions—the cast of 
his intellect being intuitive, grasping the 
purport of things at a glance. Hence 
he reads the motives and purposes of 








‘ 


others readily, and forms conclusions 
with great quickness relative to his own 
affairs. He is spirited, proud, and am- 
bitious ; has respect for dignity and hon- 
or, and seeks preferment for himself as 
one of the chief objects of life. His large 
base of brain contributes to energy and 











activity, as well as to directness and em- 


phasis of speech and manner. He usu- 
ally talks to the point, so that there is 
not much room for misunderstanding 
him. Secretiveness appears moderate ; 
hence he should be frank as well as em- 
phatic in utterance. The upper and for- 
ward part of the sidehead appear to be 











well filled out, giving him appreciation 
of the refinements and elegancies of life, 
and the desire to promote culture and 
art. 

He is evidently a social man, ming- 
ling with people of taste and education, 
and adapting himself to the usages of 
convention. 
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STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER III.—Continued. 


THE OCCIPITAL BONE OF GNAWING ANIMALS. 


a gnawing animals the occipital is 
generally composed of two pieces as | 
in the carnivora : a superior (Figs. 110 and | 
112), representing the os inter-parietal ; 
an inferior, or the occipital bone proper. | 


the interior surface of the os inter-parietal, 
below a depression, quite wide, lodging 
the middle lobe of the cerebellum; 2d, 
on each side, 3, 3, two channels or grooves, 
and outside of these and on each side two 





In the skull of the animal which is here | broad, smooth surfaces, bounded by the 
described the upper part is very small, It margin, 0, 0, 0,0, 0; they articulate with 
is not, however, the same in several spe- | the acoustic portion of the temporal as 
cies of the same family. We may cite, for | represented in Fig. 114. In front of the oc- 
example, the guinea-pig (Fig. 114) and the | cipital opening is seen the basilar apoph- 
beaver. In the rat it is enormous, and | ysis, a, a, in the middle of which is a 
forms nearly a third of the skull-cap (Fig. | groove designed to accommodate the be- 


115). 

The exterior surface of the occipital in 
the rabbit is very irregular. The- most | 
noteworthy features which it offers for | 
our study are: the wide surface, 1, 2, 3, | 





Fig. 110.—OccipiTaL Bone or Rassit. OvutTsipe 
SuRFACE. 


showing a multitude of little cavities 
(Fig. 111); the superior part, 1, 1, is very 
much thicker than the inferior, which is 
covered in life by muscles belonging to 
the neck and head. Lower down and at 
the middle is seen the occipital opening, 
p, the direction of which is horizontal ; its 
form differs a little from that of the oc- 
cipital in the cat. One always sees at the 
middle of its superior edge, at least in the 
hare and the rabbit, a shallow. On each 
side are two condyles which articulate 
with the first vertebra—below is the basi- 
lar appendix, k. 

The internal surface of the occipital 





(Fig. 113) shows from top to bottom, rst, 


| ginning of the spinal column. 

The occipital in the rabbit articulates, 
like that of the cat, with the parietals 
by the lateral parts of its superior border, 
9, 5» 5; with the temporals by its lateral 





Fig. 1x1.—OccipiTaL Bone or Rissir. Outsips— 
OuTLINE. 


borders, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0; with the sphenoid 
by the basilar apophysis, a, a; with 
the first vertebra by the occipital con- 
dyles. Glancing at the illustrations of 
the several parts of the skull which we 
have thus far examined, we are struck by 
the extent which the occipital bone in the 
lower animals presents as compared with 
the others; it forms, indeed, more than 
one-third of the bony envelope. No part 
of its interior surface, as in the cat, is found 
in contact with the cerebrum; its larger 
portion corresponds to the cerebellum, 
which forms in the gnawers more than a 
third, and sometimes even more than a 
half, of the cerebro-spinal system. Dr. 
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Vimont remarks that he never found in 


the very large collection of gnawers and | 
carnivora which he possessed, any trace 


history of its analogies in form and situ- 
ation—analogies which are far from being 
demonstrated—as authors generally, who 





Fig. 112.—OccipiTaL Bong oF Rassit. InsIDe. | 
' 


of the bones which exist in man between 
the occipitals and the parietals, and are 
known as “ Wormian,” unless the os in- 
ter-parietal is to be regarded as such. In 
a dozen heads of apes which formed part 
of his collection he did not find such 








Fix. 114.—Skvu Lt or Guinea Pic. 
bones, notwithstanding the ape’s skull ap- 
proaches so closely to that of man. 
THE OCCIPITAL IN BIRDS. 


The occipital in birds differs com- 
pletely from that of quadrupeds in its 





form and the parts of the nervous sys- 
tem with which it lies in con- 
tact. We shall not enter here 
into the details of all the varie- 
ties which it presents in the nu- 
merous families, orders, classes, 
and species; but we shall endeavor 
to bring out conspicuously their 
general characteristics. It may 
be well to remark that we con- 
sider the occipital here as it ap- 
pears in the adult bird, and the 
scope of our work renders it nec- 
essary to pass by in silence the 


Fig. 113.—Occipitat Bone or Rassit. Insipz, Out- 


LINE. 
have written upon this, are by no means 
in accord. 

After having separated with care the 
heads of fourteen young birds belonging 
to different species, Vimont always ob- 
tained eight pieces, which are represented 
in order. The occipital, as one perceives, 
is formed in birds of two very distinct 
parts: one broad, indicated by the num- 
bers, 5, 5, 5 (Fig. 117), and the letters, 
c, a, a; the other, thin and long, n, n,n, 
having the form of a triangle whose base 
is at the rear. The essential matters for 
our recognition are: first, a surface round- 
ed and expanded at the center and above, 
c. This corresponds to the cerebellum, 
which is composed of transverse rings 
(Fig. 120). In the family of warblers, of 
which the skull is thin, one may easily 
perceive the cerebellar structure through 
that part of the skull, and also in certain 
species of large birds, like ducks and 
geese. The occipital opening, p, is be- 





Fig. 115.—SKvLt or Futt-Grown Rar. 
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low the cerebellar prominence. Its form | 
is rounded in this species. Upon the | 
sides of this opening are two rounded 
surfaces corresponding to the semicircu- 
lar canals, which are much developed in 
the owl, as we have noted in a previous 
chapter. The middle part of the inferior 
border of the occipital opening presents 
a kind of rounded tubercle, y, designed 
to articulate with the first vertebra. The 
whole surface marked, §, 5, 5, is quite un- 
even, and terminates in the triangular 
spine, of which we have already spoken, 
n, n, n; it articulates near its middle 
part with the palate bone. 

Observed by its interior surface (Figs. 
118, 119), the occipital shows the following 
features: at the middle, the cavity, c, in 


rigeminal bodies which they are formed 
to accommodate. Outside of these cavities 
and at the point marked z, the occipital 
appears formed of two plates, one exter- 
nal and the other internal, between which 
is the posterior border of the temporal 
bone. The external plate is more salient, 
and forms, at least in this species, a kind 
of little receptacle for the orifice of the 
external auditory channel. The interior 
surface of the triangular appendix, 0, o, o, 
presents nothing remarkable ; upon and 
near its middle part lies a thin osseous 
process belonging to the ethmoid, and 
which becomes united to it in full matu- 
rity. 

It appears from the foregoing observa- 





Fig. 116.—OcciPrrat or Ow:. 
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which lies the cerebellum, and presents 
transverse depressions in correspondence 
to its divisions. Below this fossa the oc- 
cipital orifice, p, p, upon the borders of 
which and farther outward, are seen two 
fossz of some depth, k, k ; these are oc- 
cupied by the posterior lobes of the cere- 
bral hemispheres. In front of the occip- 
ital opening is a wide depression, m; it 
holds the most expanded part of the me- 
dulla oblongata and is found in contact 
with its inferior surface. In front of this 
depression is observed another very small 
one, 9, which is occupied only in fresh 
condition by the pituitary gland. Upon 
the sides of the cavity containing this 
gland are seen two others, much larger 
and deeper, b, b; their extent is always 





proportioned to the volume of the quad- 


Fig. 117.—OccipiTat or Ow_. Ovutsipe. OvurTiie. 


tions that the occipital in birds differs 
from that of man, the ape, and quadru- 
peds, especially in that it incloses parts 
that we do not find in the same region in 
them: towit, the quadrigeminal tubercles 
and the organs of hearing. 


TEMPORAL BONE OF THE APE. 


The temporal bone of the Sajou ape 
(Figs. 121, 123) differs from that of man 
chiefly in its smaller extent and in some 
anatomical details of little importance. 
As in man, it is double, and composed of 
two very distinct parts, one flattened and 
thin, indicated by 1, 3, 3 (Fig. 122), the 
scaly or squamous portion; the other, 
hard, firm, having a triangular form, 5, 5, 5, 
the petrous portion which contains the 
principal organs of the ear. These two 
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portions are separated by a bony process, 
the zygoma, a; at the base of this a 





Fig. 1x8.—Occiprrat or Owt. Insipg SURFACE. 


transverse surface is seen, 9, which in life 
is covered with cartilage and articulates 





Fig. 119.—OccirrTat or Owt. Insipg SurFace. Out- 
LINE. 


with the glenoidal process of the inferior 
maxillary. Behind the zygoma is seen an 





Fig. 120.—Brain or Domrstic Gooss. 


aperture directed from within outward 
and from above downward, c; this is the 





Fig. 121.—Temporat Bone or Ape. OvrTsipe. 


orifice of the auditory channel, and behind 
the zygoma is a smooth surface, 4—the 
mastoid process, which is very much less 





Fig. 122.—Temporat Bong or Arps. Ovutsipgs. Ovt- 


LINE, 


developed than in man. In the latter, 
as we have seen, the mastoid presents a 
triangular-convex process, 

On the internal surface of the Sajou 
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{ Fig. 123.—Temporat Bonr-or Arz. Instpg SuRFACE. 
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temporal bone (Fig. 124), we may remark 
the following features: outwardly a rough 
surface, beveling, x, x, x, X, fitting into 





InstpE SURFACE. 
OuTLing. 


the lower margin of the parietal of the 
same side; within this articular surface 
there is a depression, quite deep, 1, 2, 3, 
where lie the mid-lateral and inferior 
lobe. It presents traces of arterial and 
venous channels. Farther in we notice 





the petrous portion, the upper surface of 
which is smooth, marked v, v, v, and cor- 
responding to the lower surface of the 
median lobe of the brain. Below is the 
orifice of the auditory channel, 0; behind 
the petrous portion, a groove, s, s,s, which 
receives the veins of the lateral sinus. 
The temporal bone of the ape articu- 
lates with the same bones as in the human 
skull—by its zygoma, a, with the cheek- 
bone; by its superior border, x, x, x, x, 
with the lower border of the parietal; by 
its mastoid process with the occipital; it 
fills the lateral hollow of that bone just 
outside of the cerebellar region (Fig. 102). 
The temporal bone articulates also with 
the basilar process of the same bone by 
the lower surface of the petrous portion ; 
with the sphenoid by its anterior margin 
which is beveling, 3, 3 ; finally it articu- 
lates with the lower maxillary, of which 
it receives the condyle. The temporal 
bone of the ape contains, as in man, the 
little bones of the ear and the other ac- 
cessories of the hearing apparatus. 
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ANTI-MALTHUS. 


OLONIZE THE WHOLE EARTH WITH 
GOOD AND WISE PEOPLE; AND THUS 
FULFILL ITS NORMAL DESTINY. 


WHAT POPULATION WILL THE EARTH 
CONTAIN? 

This essay is not, as might be supposed, 
a studied effort to refute the special doc- 
trines of Malthus. It is simply an effort 
toward the rebuttal of one of his main 
propositions, namely, that great and im- 
mediate effort is necessary toward cur- 
tailing the natural increase of the human 
family. Two simple questions will be 
discussed in this writing. 

1. Is there in the aggregate, or in any 
large portion of the earth, a real over- 
population ? 

2. What means shall be used to /// the 
earth with good and wise people ? 

As to the first point, the facts concern- 
ing the actual population of the various 
countries will be at once considered. 





The area of dry land upon the globe is in 
round numbers abput 51,590,000 square 
miles, equaling 33,000,000,000 square 
acres. 

The human family is now reckoned to 
number 1,400,000,000 or about one bil- 
lion and a half. China, which is so often 
referred to as over- populated, has 
3,742,000 square miles, much of it waste, 
and 446,000,000 inhabitants, according to 
a recent report of Prof. Schem. This 
gives the Chinese five acres apiece. 
Japan has about 150,000 square miles or 
96,000,000 acres, say two and five-sevenths 
acres for each person. 

Saxony, in the German Empire, has 
3,698,560 acres and 2,556,244 people; or 
about an acre and a half apiece. Belgium 
is said to have one person for each acre. 

So then, this globe, filled as to its 
dry land, with people, would contain 
about thirty-three billions if populated 
at the Belgic rate ; twenty-two billions at 
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the Saxon rate; twelve billions at the 
Japanese rate, and six and a half billions 
at the Chinese rate, yet people go snuf- 
fling around, bewailing the swift coming 
of “the crack of doom,” when we have 
as yet less than a billion and a half of fel- 
low-creatures around us here; and have 
no evidence that the number was ever 
greater than that. 

The greatest evil accruing from this 
idea is, that it gives hard-hearted people 
an excuse for still further hardening 
their hearts against their poorer fellows, 
and—as in the case of the attitude of some 
European nations toward their foreign 
dependencies—calmly and stolidly watch- 
ing the slow starvation of millions of 
famine-stricken wretches. 


THE CONTRADICTIONS OF MALTHUS. 


As to Malthus, he was not a bad man, 
and he was a hard-working, careful, 
patient student and collector of facts. 
But he would see nothing except from 
an aristocratic stand-point: was quite 
firmly convinced that “the many were 
born ready saddled and bridled that the 
few might ride.” As to England, for in- 
stance, it never occurred to him that 
millions of poor workers could comfort- 
ably subsist upon the ground wasted by 
the nobility and gentry in parks; and 
that millions more could have a com- 
fortable living in the cities, if the factory 
owners would be content with a fair share 
of the profit upon the labor of their 
“hands,” and by greatly diminishing the 
hours of labor give employment to these 
other millions. 

A favorite statement of Malthus is, 
“ Population always increases where the 
means of subsistence increases.” This 
might have been a saying of important 
significance at his time, when the sub- 
sistence of a community was usually 
gathered from its immediate neighbor- 
hood. Now, however, when the telegraph 
informs the ends of the earth instantly, 
when any species of food becomes scarce 
at any point, and steamers and rail cars 
can speedily supply the need from any 





region enjoying a surplus, such a state- 
ment becomes quite meaningless. 

The main xa¢ura/ checks to population, 
according to Malthus, are, moral restraints, 
vice, and misery. He seemed to put 
much more reliance upon the latter than 
upon the former. His chief critic, the 
celebrated Godwin, justly remarked that 
he should have added “bad human laws 
and institutions” to his list of existing 
checks. A specimen of the faulty 
reasoning of Malthus is found in his 
statement concerning the population of 
Australia. He gets his facts from Capt. 
Cooke, with regard to the scarcity of 
population on that huge island; and 
sagely says: 

“By what means the inhabitants of 
this country are reduced to such numbers 
as tt can subsist, is not perhaps very easy 
to guess.” He thus takes it for granted 
(forming the conclusion from the sup- 
posed love that he evolved from his in- 
ner consciousness) that the straggling 
savages who peopled Australia, in his 
day, numbered exactly so many human 
creatures as the island was capable of 
feeding. 

The philosopher is certainly right in 
the abstract, where he maintains that if 
human propagation were maintained at 
its now usual rate, after the “ millennium ” 
had arrived, and vice, disease, and misery 
had ceased to check it, there would be 
danger of a genuine world-wide over- 
population. We know that in “the good 
time coming” there will be some new 
checks. But we also know that they 
will be natural, and will in no sense mili- 
tate against the welfare of individuals or 
communities. We already get an inkling 
of what these checks will be, in the fact 
that families of the highest culture and 
refinement are not as prolific, though 
they make no attempt to check propa- 
gation, as those in the same nation that 
are subjected to all manner of hardship 
and privation, short of that extreme dis- 
tress that always effectually checks popu- 
lation. 

We may be sure of one thing—at least 
those of us who believe in Divine Provi- 
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dence—that as fast as there is any actual 
necessity for checks (a necessity never yet 
really reached), the good and wise will be 
shown what checks to use, and will faith- 
fully adopt them. All the talk of Malthus 
about the food supply of barbarians and 
nomads goes for nothing. Following his 
absurd “law” that “population always 
increases where the means of subsistence 
increases,” he doubtless gravely decided 
that the few wandering tribes of Indians 
on this continent represented fully the 
population that it was capable of sustain- 
ing. Nomads never really try to obtain 
the principal part of the subsistence that 
even they know to be contained in the 
earth beneath their feet. 


HOW TO MAKE THE WHOLE EARTH 
HEALTHY. 


O that I could send a glad cry of sur- 
prise and discovery throughout the na- 
tions: “Jucrease, multiply, replenish the 
wide earth! Fill it with wise and good 
people! It is not yet one-tenth full. It 
will never be thoroughly healthy and 
habitable until it is thoroughly filled by 
intelligent and virtuous human creatures, 
who will remove all nuisances by a wise 
culture and drainage of every arable 
acre.” 

Here is an idea that is reliable, and is 
quite opposite to the whole tenor of Mal- 
thusianism: namely, that we should hast- 
en to populate the globe densely, in order 
to make it truly habitable. “ How horri- 
ble! what madness!” exclaim the disciples 
of this prophet of despair; “the very day 
the earth gets full, the people will begin 
to starve, if not before, in spite of your 
millennium.” 

Our cheerful answer is: “Trust in the 
Lord (or in Nature, if you prefer), and do 
good. Commit thy way unto Him!” 

There is now and then a streak of light 
in the writings of Malthus that relieves 
the murkiness of his pictures. The fol- 
lowing from his Chapter II. really goes 
quite against his main arguments. He 
says: “It has been observed that many 
countries at the period of their greatest 
degree of populousness have lived in the 





greatest plenty and have been able to ex- 
port grain; . . . . and that, as Lord 
Kaimes observes, ‘A country can not 
easily become “00 populous; because 
agriculture has the signal property of 
producing food in proportion to the num- 
ber of consumers.’” 

This is a practically opposite statement 
to that previously given,viz. : “ Population 
always increases where the means of sub- 
sistence increases.” 

Malthus pays a merited tribute to the 
monasteries of Europe, where, he says, 
the agricultural monks have done won- 
ders in fertilizing waste and barren places. 
Truly here is a genuine work of use for 
religious devotees! The Romanist monks 
called Trappists have a grand enthu- 
siasm in this direction, similar to that 
of the old Benedictines. Already have 
they made many sterile regions blossom 
like the rose. What a noble work to fer- 
tilize the earth for coming happy genera- 
tions! If people will insist upon being 
martyrs, they can not select a better form 
of self-sacrifice. But there is really little 
need for such work while the greater part 
of the fertile land is still untilled. Beau- 
tiful, smiling wildernesses, the world over, 
are fairly crying out for human culture 
and appreciation, and proffering unbound- 
ed sustenance from their teeming bosoms. 

Careful estimates show that the Valley 
of Orinoco alone, where an acre of bananas 
will feed a village, would supply nourish- 
ment forthe whole population of the world. 
What nonsense, then, to raise the alarm 
about over-population. Rather let those 
who feel an interest in the general welfare 
busy themselves very specially in scatter- 
ing the multitudes now gathered in a few 
regions throughout the unoccupied fertile 
places. 

As the most striking novelty in this writ- 
ing is the demand that the earth be really 
filled with good and wise people as soon 
as possible, in order that it may be made 
perfectly. healthy, the substantiation of 
that theory must be my main object. It 
seems a strange statement that: Waese 
human creatures are Nature's great disin- 
Jectant/ and this can be proved; and a 
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very important part of the proof is ob- 
tainable from the recently developed 
facts concerning what is called the “ Dry 
earth system of treating sewage.” 

There is nothing more wonderful in 
modern discovery—or rather re-discovery, 
for Moses tried to teach these things to 
humanity thousands of years ago—than 
the disintegrating and disinfecting effect 
of applying dry earth to animal and vege- 
table refuse. The man of philosophic 
and philanthropic mind, who has used 
the same earth from six to ten times in an 
earth closet, and found the disinfective 
and disintegrative effect as complete the 
last time as the first, has visions rise before 
him of the future blessedness of our race 
and the redemption of the earth under 
our feet that are quite joyous. Such a 
man stands aghast as he beholds the waste 
going on around him, in the destruction 
of soils and the materials that would re- 
cuperate them. 

I believe that by the help of this system 
every living creature can be made to give 
back to the earth an amount of fertilization, 
that, added to that derivable from air, sun- 
shine, and water, will fully equal what it 
takes from the earth. In this fact, if a 
fact, we have a solution of economical 
and agricultural questions, worth all the 
libraries that have been written about the 
preservation of soils. It explodes also 
some of the theories of Malthus. 


PROPER COLONIZATION. 


Now as to the methods of distributing 
the population of the earth, some say 
that the poor and foolish can not be or- 
ganized into successful colonies. Such 
point to the failure of Robert Owen. 
But acolony is not necessarily a socialistic 
community. Ancient and modern history 
are full of accounts of colonies that were 
successful. Every migration of portions 
of tribes has been of that nature. Even 
socialistic colonies, such as those of Shak- 
ers, etc., have been very successful in our 
country. 

Those who establish harmonious colo- 
nies do a work like that of Sisters of Mer- 
cy on a battle-field; the latter move over 
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the field, soothing the wounded, without 
considering the nationality of the com- 
batants or the cause of their quarrel. So 
the founder of a colony need not con- 
sider the politics of the people he re- 
moves to an improved situation, nor the 
politics of those among whom he puts 
them. We should remember when we 
wander through the miserable slums of a 
city, that while the inhabitants of these 
places are half starved, the humming in- 
sects and the singing birds are the sole 
occupants of millions of fertile acres, 
which would afford these suffering hu- 
mans happy homes and abundant suste- 
nance. Many will reply that thousands 
of these people are so shiftless that they 
would do no better on the soil than they 
do in the slum. Here comes in the re- 
organization of society again, and the 
time will come when men who are able 
financiers and industrial managers will 
feel themselves as much bound to exer- 
cise their peculiar gifts for human ad- 
vancement, as a few clergymen, and also 
some artists, literary men, etc., now do 
to exercise their peculiar gifts to that 
end. 

As the steam-engine, telegraphy, and 
discoveries and inventions are rapidly 
making “all the world akin,” the fact of 
being our brother’s keeper is more and 
more forced upon the conscience of 
Christendom. The time will be when 
men and women who are not wise or en- 
ergetic enough to put themselves in fit- 
ting surroundings will be persuaded to 
suffer themselves to be organized into 
some sort of association by the wise and 
good, who will lead them to the green 
pastures and beside the still waters of the 
less populous parts of the country. Then 
we shall have such grand work done all 
over the land as glorious William Penn 
did, when he drew a multitude after him 
to the sylvan land of Pennsylvania and 
the city of Brotherly Love, and made it 
the model city of the world, though that 
is not saying much. 

The possible majesty of an organized 
colonization movement is seen in the fact 
that in 1878, when very few European emi- 
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grants came to the United States, 800,000 
of our people went west of the Mississippi. 
Through lack of just those elements that 
colony migration would have given them, 
these isolated settlers endured fearful 
privations. Thousands, having lost the 
savings of a life-time in the universal de- 
struction brought upon us by our rulers, 
between 1873 and 1878, had gathered up 
the wrecks of their fortunes,,and some in 
wagons, some on foot, pushed for the wil- 
derness—an incoherent multitude. Thou- 
sands who had money enough and brains 
enough to make very valuable and suc- 
cessful members of skillfully-organized 
colonies soon found themselves out of 
money, health, and hope, living in holes 
in the ground. They had staked their 
last dollar on this great risk, and were 
now forced (when past middle age in 
many cases) to return East and begin life 
again as “hands” in factory, shop, and 
store. The money they wasted would 
have taken them, under a true co-opera- 
tive system, in palace cars to palace homes 
on the prairies. What a grand work to 
organize such, and save them from such 
destruction! What a blessedness! Let 
each rich philanthropic man say: I will 
be an Industrial Moses! I will stand 
right here in my lot and organize my em- 
ployés in co-operative workshops like 
Godin’s, or lead a multitude, in shape of 
a thoroughly-equipped colony, into the 
new country. 


THE MOUNTAINS AND DESERTS TO BE 
TILLED AND FILLED. 


And now to return to the means of 
getting the whole earth ready for an im- 
mense population. Whoever even admits 
the truth of the “dry earth ” doctrine will 
see that we have small occasion as yet to 
fear over-population. When such means 
are in thorough use, there need be no 
waste, no malaria. All available food 
material will be used. But the world’s 
population must be held under very strict 
control if there is to be at no place either 
famine or over-production. Many new 
expedients will be adopted. The earth 
will be gathered by great machines from 





the vast alluvial deposits, where it is 
wasted (for instance, from the deltas of 
the Amazon, Nile, Ganges), and depos-- 
ited on the barren plains. This very work 
was done on a large scale by the “ mound 
builders,” who once peopled this country. 

Great discoveries will be made in agri- 
cultural chemistry. Many materials now 
wasted will be replaced by others that are 
cheaper and more available. We used to 
say, “ The fire-wood will be used up ”— 
then came the coal; we said, “ The whales 
will all be destroyed "—then came coal- 
oil; now we have been saying, “ The coal 
and coal-oil will run out”—and here 
comes electricity to take their place. 

In the future the world’s work will be 
done, more and more, by machinery; 
therefore, human creatures will need 
much less food than now, as their ener- 
gies will not be so exhausted by hard 
work. All the wildernesses, deserts, and 
mountains, up to the snow line, will be 
turned to use in some way for human 
sustenance. The waters of the ocean will 
be ransacked for edible fish, and its inedi- 
ble monsters will be exterminated (as will 
be all those of the land). All inland seas, 
lakes, ponds, and streams will be stocked 
with fish, and vast water spaces will be 
covered with human habitations, as in 
China. 4 

A thousand or ten thousand years from 
now, a Central Council or a “ Pantarch” 
will probably guide the movements and 
actions of the earth’s twenty or thirty 
billion inhabitants, just as the wonderful 
train-controller, perched high at the north 
end of the Union depot in New York, 
controls, by manipulating rows of buttons 
connected with the telegraphic instru- 
ments, all the trains of the three great 


railroads centering there. Whereas now 
able men control the distribution of 
money, produce, goods, etc., over the 
world, in a way that suits their selfish 
aims, so then will the same thing be done 
by men actuated by pure benevolence. 
That Central Council or Bureau will be 
in electric communication with every 
corner of the earth, and will be contin- 
ually sending forth messages of informa- 
tion, warning, and exhortation. 
S. LEAVITT. 
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PROGRESS OF PHRENOLOGICAL TRUTH. 


Sewn student of Phrenology is at a loss 
to account for the slow progress that 
phrenological truth has made in the world 
during the last fifty years. We have 
watched its progress for more than forty 
years; and from the close of the year 
1838 to the close of 1851, gave our almost 
undivided attention to the promulgation 
of the truth of this science, by lectures, 
and by writing for the press, etc. It is 
true that a majority of the professional 
men of our country, now in the heyday 
of life, admit the first principle of Phre- 
nology, viz: that the brain is the organ 
of the mind, but deny that it consists of 
a congeries of organs, equal in number to 
the faculties of the soul, as manifested in 
the present life. That this should be the 
case, is accounted for by the fact. that 
psychology, as taught by the metaphysi- 
cians of the old school, continues to be 
taught in most, if not all, of our schools, 
from the university to the high-school ; 
and thus the errors of those metaphysi- 
cians, who reasoned with no other basis 
but their consciousness, have been perpet- 
uated. Moreover, the teachers of Christi- 
anity have feared that the phrenological 
theory would come in collision with the 
theory of some theologians who have not 
stopped to consider that the truths of 
Revelation and science must act in har- 
mony. All this only corroborates what 
Dr. Rush said, viz: “ Truth, whose first 
efforts should always be vigorous and 
alorie, is often obliged to lean for support 
upon the hand of time.” 

But we do not lack the stimulus of 
great names to show the importance of 
phrenological truth and mark the era of 
its progress. When George Combe, the 
learned jurist of Scotland, author of “ The 
Constitution of Man,” and a friend of the 
human race, was in the United States 
giving lectures on Phrenology, he formed 
an acquaintance with Horace Mann, and 
they proved to be congenial spirits. In 
speaking of Mr. Combe, Mr. Mann says: 
“I have never enjoyed, and at the same 


time profited, so much by the society of | 





any individual with whom I have met as 
by that of George Combe; so that as a 
traveler, I can hardly have a greater mis- 
fortune than to miss him.” At another 
time, in speaking of Mr. Combe, he says: 
“He seems to me to understand, far bet- 
ter than any other man I ever saw, the 
principles on which the human race has 
been formed, and by following which, 
their most sure and rapid advancement 
would be secured. I have never been ac- 
quainted with a mind which handled such 
great subjects with such ease, and, as it 
appears to me, with such justness. He 
has constantly gratified my strongest fac- 
ulties. The world knows him not. In 
the next century, I have no doubt, he will 
be looked back upon as the greatest man 
of the present. But he has a mind fitted 
for this extensive range. I have no doubt 
it would cause him great pain, were he to 
believe that his name would never emerge 
into celebrity; but he has an extent of 
thought, by which the next age is now 
present to him, and he sees that his per- 
secuted and contemned views will then 
be triumphant ; and, with that assurance, 
he can forego contemporary applause.” 

It will be remembered that this was 
written in 1840, and the progress of phren- 
ological truth, since that time, has been 
slow, but sure. It has gained a footing 
among the common people, which in the 
near future will place it permanently in 
the archives of religious, political, philo- 
sophical, and humanitarian works. Lit- 
erature and science will be its handmaids, 
and benevolence, justice, and humanity 
will crown it with a diadem of light and 
glory. 

Horace Mann, by the aid of Phrenol- 
ogy, laid the foundation of a system of 
education in Massachusetts, which now is 
the praise of the whole civilized world; 
and shows to the unprejudiced mind, the 
utility of Phrenology in advancing a true 
system of instruction, as well as the 
progress that this science has made dur- 
ing the past forty years. 

P, L. BUELL. 
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WHAT | KNOW ABOUT MOSQUITOES. 


M ANY people hold with Josh Billings 
4 that this interesting creature is of 
no imaginable use. Some, however, find 
a degree of utility in the creature which 
they define as keeping people from tak- 
ing up their abode in the swamps. I 
have my doubts whether that is not act- 
ually a demerit. I know many persons 
who, I think, would benefit their kind by 
going in the most malarial period of the 
year to live in a swamp. That period is 
just when mosquitoes are thickest and 
most earnest in their efforts. 

Five years’ residence in this State (New 
Jersey), on the margin of the meadows, 
have enabled me to make several obser- 
vations on the habits of this familiar as- 
sociate, which I will commit to writing, 
that I may, on the principle elaborately set 
forth by Mr. Frederick Harrison, enjoy 
an. immortality after I am dead and evan- 
ished into spiritual nonentity. Whena 
boy, and living in Western New York, I 
supposed that I knew pretty much all 
about mosquitoes that was worth know- 
ing. There they thronged the woodlands, 
came home with the cows, and nightly 
visited the sleeping apartments. They 
were veritable Bacchanites; they observed 
the Nykielia, or Pannychis, and if they 
did not, like the prophets of Baal, also 
perform the charic dance (1 Kings xviii. 
26), it was because wings enabled them 
to make the sacred circles by flying. 

My first interview with the New Jersey 
mosquito took place in the city of Eliza- 
beth in 1864. I was on my way as a cor- 
respondent to the Democratic National 
Convention in Chicago, and was acci- 
dentally detained by a mistake in regard 
to two railroads, both having the one 
name Central. While reading the AZ/an- 
tic a burning sensation on my arm aroused 
my attention; and, lo! four mosquitoes 
had ‘alighted, each of which had made 
way through fourthicknesses of cloth, one 
linen, one woolen, and two cotton; and 
I almost regretted that I was not a pach- 
yderm. They were very tame; I dis- 
lodged them and they did not scare 


worth a cent, but resumed their place 
and industry. 

Since that I learned, that when the 
Swedes endeavored to settle this State, 
they established two forts ; but the mos- 
quitoes compelled them to abandon one 
of them. I regret it. If New Jersey had 
been peopled by more Swedes, Finns, and 
Danes, her importance in the American 
Union would have been vastly greater. 
They were the old-time Yankees of Eu- 
rope ; and their blood is the best now on 
this Continent. 

The proboscis of a mosquito is like 
eloquence, incisive. It is also tubular 
like the fang of a rattlesnake, and injects 
into the wound it makes a poisonous 
fluid not greatly different in character 
from that supplied by that ophidian ; 
only the dose is infinitesimal. The blood 
thus infected will not coagulate; it sucks 
out easier. The poison is acid; hence 
mosquito-bites readily succumb to any 
alkali, and, indeed, I find water a sufficient 
restorative. Camphor, carbolic acid with 
glycerine, and spirits of ammonia are fa- 
vorite remedies. Pennyroyal is said to 
drive mosquitoes away; perhaps so, but 
I am skeptical. 

As a scientific study, the great strength 
of the mosquito is exhibited. It may be 
called the strong point. The generic 
name is Cu/ex, the Latin for gnat. It is 
| not viciporous, but “comes in by the 
hatch-way,” not unlike a burglar. Nor 
is it born to the condition of life in which 
we find it. Its habits are analogous to 
those of the frog. The maternal mos- 
quito deposits a myriad of ova in still or 
stagnant water. Swamps afford her this 
facility, but she will take up with any 
| pool or puddle. Cisterns and troughs 
| holding rain-water, standing stagnant for 
| future drinking or washing purposes, are 
| her delight. I have observed swarms of 
“wigglers” in such places, and admired 
| the three little spots on their back. I 
have also noticed their great activity, 
not imagining, however, that each one 
had a history. 
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The wiggler is the real scavenger- 
teacher. It is very greedy, and devours 
waste, foul, and unwholesome substances 
that it finds in its childhood’s home. 
Bad as is miasma from stagnant water, 
unfit as such water is for human use, it 
may be rendered wholesome by these juve- 
nile mosquitoes. Few insects, perhaps, 
are more useful to mankind. It is really 
hard to imagine how we could do with- 
out them. 

In a few days the wiggler is agitated 
by the instincts and ambitions of adult 
life. Like the tadpole, it becomes con- 
scious of a higher nature. Climbing from 
the water, often by the aid of a spear of 
grass, a floating stick, or a membrane of 
scum, it dries itself in a moment; wings 
appear ; it soars into a new element and 
a new life—a mosquito! Imagine the 
pride that must dilate its little bosom 
as it perceives its newly-developed powers 
to soar into an unlimited universe. This 
is evolution. 

I can not pursue the story of its ad- 
ventures, its loves, and disappointments. 
Its life in the new mode of existence is, 
indeed, but as a hand’s breadth. It makes 
up for this as all “lower animals” and 
lower tribes do, by great activity and fe- 
cundity. We need never fear an exter- 
mination. The suggestions of Malthus 
are not heeded ; they all marry and have 
large families. After a brief period the 
mosquito forsakes the region of its na- 
tivity, and tries “green fields and past- 
ures new.” It retains, however, its tastes 
for arboreal lurking-places. We may be 
sure, in late summer and autumn, to find 
it, wherever there is dense foliage, wheth- 
er trees, shrubs, or herbage. A patch of 
weeds is sure to be full. It.shuns the 
bright sunshine, but is attracted by “the 
midnight lamp” and “a dim, religious: 
light.” 

The masculine mosquito is of a quiet, 
retiring character. I judge that he isa 
kind of drone. He seems to disturb no 
one; but makes luscious food for swal- 
lows, bats, and even toads. But my rec- 
ollections are not so kind in regard to 
the “gentle sex.” The female mosquito 





does all the biting. It is noticeable that 
this analogy extends farther. The female 
emmet is fearfully belligerent; the fe- 
male bee is the only one that stings. 
About all insect pests that annoy us 
seem to belong to that “other half” of 
creation. I have sometimes ventured a 
guess as to whether the belligerent dis- 
position, or, perhaps, I should say, the 
aggressive, followed a similar law in 
higher races. But that is “a great moral 
question,” and must not divert attention 
from the more important matter under 
consideration. 

The transcendent usefulness of the 
mosquito must be acknowledged. The 
insect is a scavenger, purifying our pools 
and swamps; and when its work is done 
then it goes elsewhere to die and de- 
compose. Generally a few days constitute 
its term of winged existence ; yet it will 
stiffen with the frost, lie apparently dead 
for days, weeks, and months; then thaw 
out in warm days and go about as though 
nothing had happened. Its social habits 
are somewhat like those of the dog. 1 
have noticed large swarms following me 
for great distances in spring-time, without 
any felonious attempt; but in summei 
and autumn it is hard to escape so fortu- 
nately. Every one then has “an eye for 
business.” I could wish their love for 
outdoor life to be more intense; but I 
suppose that people who “camp out” 
never think that a mosquito cares to 
enter a house. I cheerfully bear testi- 
mony to their many virtues; still I con- 
fess with Thomas Campbell— 


“’'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” 


ALEXANDER WILDER. 
Rosevitte, N. J. : 





HoweEvER high we may build the wall 
Between our lives and the Fathcr’s care, 

There shineth a star that will pierce it all, 
And brighten the desert of man’s despair. 

And Faith will come with her tear-wet eyes, 
Her soft hand laid on the iron gate, 

And peace drop down from the bended skies 
To the souls that labor and love and wait. 

EB. 0. T. 
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CHARLES C. FROST, 


SHOEMAKER AND SAVANT. 


HE portrait, from which we draw our 
inferences, indicates a man of har- 
mony and balance; one who is of fine 
quality, with good health, patience, and 
endurance. He evidently inherits from 


the mother his features and his physio- 





logical conditions. The former are com- 


artist or student; not an artist in the 
sense of imagination and display, but of 
fine criticism, discrimination, and pa- 
tience to elaborate that which he under- 
took. He would have made a very fine 
steel-engraver; his Ideality was large 
enough to give a sense of the beautiful 





| 


u 








paratively small, and the whole counte- 
nance indicates general delicacy of struct- 
ure. The head is high from the opening | 
of the ear and eye, showing a massive 
top-brain, and gives the idea that: his 
feelings were under the domination of 
the higher sentiments and _ intellect, 
rather than of the propensities. The 
sidehead appears to be rather flat, and 
we judge the head not to have been very 
broad in the region of the selfish propen- 
sities. 





His was the organization of the | 


and perfect ; his large Order gave him a 
systematizing tendency, a desire to organ- 
ize and classify; his large Comparison 


, made him very discriminative and criti- 
‘cal; and his strong Causality qualified 


him to study relations and combinations. 
He evidently had a good memory for 
facts, places, and things. His Language 
was fairly developed, and his talent to 
write would be better than that of speak- 
ing. This is & good head for a teacher. 
He had a decided inclination to philos- 
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ophize; a strong sense of the elegant 
and beautiful; power of perseverance 
and application, and the desire to finish 
whatever he set about. The head, from 
the opening of the ear forward, is massive, 
showing a strong tendency to intellectual 
effort, and while he was a practical and 
critical observer, he was also a solid and 
massive thinker. If he could have been 
placed in channels of culture he would 
have taken on general scholarship, and 
might have been an ornament in any de- 
partment of investigation. -He would 
have been quite as likely to have fol- 
lowed theology as botany, but, limited 
by circumstances to a small field of ob- 
servation, and being when a youth with- 
out opportunities for broad education, 
his mind took a special direction, and 
though we can see in him particular 
adaptation to scientific employments, 
and especially the profession of medi- 
cine, he would doubtless have been heard 
of as a general writer and speaker on 
themes relating to morals and the phi- 
losophy of life, had opportunities brought 
him into so wide and high a plane of 
operations. 


This gentleman died in March last, at 
his residence in Brattleboro, Vermont. 
Although a modest, retiring man, en- 
tirely inconspicuous amid the world’s 
masses, he was intellectually among the 
foremost, and in the particular branch of 
science which he had devotedly studied 
during nearly half his life, he was proba- 
bly the peer of any manof theday. From 
materials placed at our disposal by the 
Rev. Lucius Holmes, we glean the fol- 
lowing synopsis of Mr. Frost’s useful 
career. 

He was born in Brattleboro, Nov. 11, 
1805. His father before him was a 
shoemaker, the first who ever opened a 
store in Brattleboro, and he learned the 
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trade, and pursued it as his calling to the 
close of life. He early developed a won- 
derful aptitude for mathematics and the 
physical sciences; at the age of nine- 
teen had mastered Hutton’s whole course, 
and from that went on in the study of 
astronomical mathematics, took up chem- 
istry, and learned very much of natural 
sciences in every department, all the 
while, however, attending to his business 
as a shoemaker. 

How he became interested in the study 
of botany is worth relating, as it contains 
an item of reflection for those who, in 
their earnest pursuit of knowledge, for- 
get to observe the laws of health. He 
became dyspeptic to such a degree, that 
he was so weak he could scarcely stand 
upon his feet, and he came to New York 
and consulted an eminent physician, who 
told him candidly that he could do noth- 
ing for him, but said, “ You can do very 
much for yourself.” Observing that he 
was fond of flowers, he advised his pa- 
tient to walk one hour in the morning 
and one in the evening, looking for flow- 
ers. He followed the suggestion, and 
his health rapidly improved. He or- 
dered Fries’ book of botany from Lon- 
don, and paid $12 for it, not knowing till 
he saw it that it was written in Latin, of 
which tongue he ,was ignorant. He 
bought a Latin grammar, and in six 
months could read his new book with 
facility. In the same manner he ac- 
quired German and French. 

In course of time his early adopted rule 
of giving fixed hours to his studies in the 
morning and evening, and of catching 
up a book whenever there was a moment 
to spare, made him profoundly versed, 
not only in botany and entomology, but 
also in astronomy, chemistry, geology, 
and meteorology, and he was a recognized 
authority in Europe in some of those de- 
partments. In fact, it was said that Mr. 
Frost had more friends among the edu- 
cated people of Europe than he had in 
his native village ; for in Brattleboro he 
was better known as a dealer in boots 
and shoes than as a savant, although there 
were a number of intelligent and well- 
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read men who found it always a pleasure 
and a profit to drop in at his store for an 
hour’s conversation. The degree of A.M. 
was conferred upon him by both Dart- 
mouth and Middlebury Colleges. 

It doubtless seems remarkable that so 
learned a man could have contented him- 
self in the prosecution of a plain, monot- 
onous business for forty-nine years. His 
own answer to a question prompted by 
this impression was— 

“Why, it is the business of my life. 
Whatever I have acquired of science 
came in the search of health and mental 
entertainment. Sczence is not my pro- 
fession—shoe-making 2s.” 

He was not ambitious to be known as 
learned ; rarely did he publish a paper on 
any subject, but attended to his store, 
and read and studied in his wide range 
of scientific investigation because he 
found enjoyment therein. What he ac- 
quired was the result of systematic ap- 

‘plication and inquiry, and in this respect 
‘his career is a shining example to youth 
who would be great. 

, He was through all a Christian man, 
‘attentive to the services and work of the 
church society with which he was con- 
nected for thirty-five years. In this re- 
spect he offers a marked contrast with 
the indifference to-religious things ex- 
hibited by many prominent ‘scientific 
teachers. The minister of his church, in 
the course of a sermon preached at his 
funeral, appreciatively said : 

“In a word, Mr. Frost was a pure scz- 
entist, for he studied for the sake of the 
knowing, not the showing. It was sin- 
cere and intense desire to know that 
kept him for so many years over the 
great Nature Bible, and the little com- 
mentaries which men have made upon 
it. He loved the simple, innocent flow- 
ers of the hills and fields, and often, even 
in old age, he has risen early to gather 
them moist from their dewy bath. Now, 
we believe, he is in the heavenly fields 
and among the lilies that grow by the 
still waters. He studied the gray and 
seamed rocks of our Vermont hills, and 
they told their old, old story to the 





| eager questioner. Now, we believe, he 


has seen the Great World-Builder, who 
laid under chaos the corner-stone of this 
and every universe. 

“He loved and talked of his lichens 
and mosses as his little children, and they 
seem to me to be, in many respects, a 
fitting emblem of his life... .. 

“It seems to me that the great results 
which Mr. Frost achieved as a scholarly 
scientist, voice the fact that time well 
improved will yield a large return. To 
the young men and women of to-day the 
example of such a life-method as Mr. 
Frost’s is eminently valuable. Minutes 
make hours, hours days, and days years. 
If we improve the moments we shall 
round out the hours and days and years 
with honest and satisfactory toil. Genius 
and talent are great gifts, but of them- 
selves accomplish little or nothing. Mr. 
Frost reached his scholarly eminence 
mainly by hard study in the early morn 
and late night. By improving the spare 
moments of his life he reached an eleva- 
tion whereon he might deservedly have 
rested in earned enjoyment. 

“ Again: Mr. Frost’s life shows clearly 
that the force of a steady purpose is more 
effective than the fire of ambition. Rus- 
kin says that he who truly progresses 
does not see dreams, but realities. Mr. 
Frost never followed the vain images of 
a gloomy ambition, but made one mas- 
tered fact the stepping-stone to another. 
Into the retirement of his studies came 
flattering offers of professorships, and the 
announcement of conferred honorary de- 
grees. The professor’s chair was politely 
declined, and the degrees not esteemed 
worth the usual fee for their forwarding.” 


_->- 


How SHALL I BECOME RICH? This 
is what the great majority of young men 
are anxious about at the present day, little 
thinking of the moral and physical issues 
getting rich involves. Were we asked by 
an ambitious youngling the question, we 
could scarcely make a better reply than 
that given by a Western writer, thus: 

“You can probably be rich, my son, if 
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you will be. If you make up your mind 
now that you will be a rich man, and 
stick to it, there is very little doubt that 
you will be very wealthy, tolerably mean, 
loved a little, hated a great deal, have a 
big funeral, be blessed by the relatives to 
whom you leave the most, reviled by 
those to whom you leave less, and vilified 
by those to whom you leave nothing. 
But you must pay for it, my son. Wealth 
is an expensive thing. It costs all it is 
worth. 

If you want to be worth a million dol- 
lars, it will cost you just a million dol- 
lars to get it. Broken friendships, intel- 
lectual starvation, loss of social enjoy- 
ment, deprivation of generous impulses, 
the smothering of manly aspirations, a 
limited wardrobe and a scanty table, a 
lonely home—because you fear a lovely 
wife and a beautiful home would be expen- 
sive—a hatred of the heathen, a dread ‘of 





the contribution-box, a haunting fear of 
the Woman’s Aid Society, a fretful dislike 
of poor people because they won’t keep 
their misery out of your sight, a little 
sham benevolence that is worse than 
none; oh, you can be rich, young man, if 
you are willing to pay the price. Any 
man can get rich who doesn’t think it 
too expensive. True, you may be rich 
and be a man among men, noble and 
Christian, and grand and true, serving God 
and blessing humanity, but that will be 
in spite of your wealth, and not as a re- 
sult of it. It will be because you always 
were that kind of aman. But if you want 
to be rich merely to be rich, if that is the 
breadth and height of your ambition, you 
can be rich if you will pay the price. 
And when you are rich, my son, call 
around at this office and pay for this ad- 
vice. We will let the interest compound 
from this date.” 





ST. AUGUSTINE. 


AN allusion to Florida suggests inci- 
dents of more than three hundred 
years ago, when the Spanish adventurer 
sought conquest and gold in the coun- 
tries of America bordering on the Gulf 
of Mexico, and left traces here and there 
of his medieval civilization. Such an al- 
lusion, too, brings with it the perfume of 
orange-blossoms and the soft, enervating 
breezes of a tropical clime. 

Northern settlement and enterprise 
have done much toward converting the 
Florida country into a region available for 
all the purposes of traffic, and the stories 
told in our school-boy days of untrav- 
ersed forests and impenetrable swamps 
which covered nearly the whole State, 
and made it entirely unfit as a dwelling- 
place for man, have been dismissed to 
the realm of fable. There, however, re- 
main certain monumental records which 
have a romantic attraction for the trav- 
eler. Chief among these is St. Augus- 
tine, accounted as the oldest town in the 
United States. Here, it is said, Ponce de 





Leon landed in 1512, vainly endeavoring 
to find in the primeval forest of Florida 
that stream which would impart perpet- 
ual youth to him who drank its waters. 
Then three or four hundred Huguenots 
from France sought refuge there from 
persecution, and had already made good 
progress toward a permanent settlement 
when a band of Spaniards landed, and in 
the name of the Inquisition fell upon the 
peaceful Frenchmen and ruthlessly mur- 
dered them. Here was erected a fortress 
by these blood-hounds for the purpose 
of establishing Spanish authority. This 
was about 1565, and during the next two 
hundred years the region had in turn 
Spanish, British, French, and Indian rul- 
ers—a history of discord, invasion, and 
bloodshed, indeed, that will almost vie 
for change with the history of some of 
the old German or Italian cities. 

The old fort, which has undergone 
transformations in the course of cent- 
uries, is now known as Fort Marion, and 
in it hangs the old Spanish coat-of-arms, 
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In the accompanying engraving are rep- | the ancient Spanish wall, which extended 


resentations of the sea-coast as it ap- | across the peninsula to protect the city 
pears to the visitor, and some old arches | on the north, is in ruins. 


Scenes in Frorma: On THE Coast—O_p Arcues—OLtp Gateway anp WALL, 


as well as the old entrance gate to St. St. Augustine occupies a peninsula 
Augustine, the massive side pillars of | formed by the Matanzas and the St. Se- 
which are in good preservation, while | bastian Rivers. Along the east front of 
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the city is a sea-wall four feet wide and 
extending about a mile. This was built by 
the United States Government at a cost 
of $100,000, between 1837 and 1842; it af- 
fords a pleasant promenade in the moon- 
light for the inhabitants. The Franciscan 


Convent, now used as barracks; the cus- 
tom-house, also an old building; the 
Cathedral, which was built in 1793; and 
the old fortress, are among the most in- 
teresting objects to the visitor. D. 


———____- 2. 


PHRENOLOGY MISINTERPRETED. 


“ Balance of parts and strength of wholes.” 


| ace ascientific point of view nothing | 
seems more inconsistent than the | 
| the indifference and almost contempt for 
| the other. 


position of many educated and pro- 
fessional men in regard to Phrenology. 


The opponents of the system established | 
by Gall invariably measure a man when | 
| pulsed by the inferior look of the other 


living by the prominence of his forehead, 


and when dead by the size and weight of | 


his brain. And yet they are quite loth 
to acknowledge that this brain prac- 
tically has much to do with a man’s ability. 

They will, however, to a certain extent, 
admit that the intellectual power of man 
lies in the brain ; and they have a notion 
that a large brain should go with what 
is called a great mind. Poetically and 
figuratively they like to speak of “large 
brains,” “colossal heads,” “ commanding 
brows,” and of the “intellectual fore- 
heads” of certain noted persons. Thus 
far, one would think that they were be- 
lievers in the system established by Gall 
and expounded by Spurzheim, Combe, 
Fowler, Wells, and others; but, no, they 
soon give you to understand that you 
must not take it for granted, because 
they have thus spoken, that they have 
the least faith in Phrenology. You must 
not presume too much by such expres- 
sions from them, for they are very ready— 
and almost too much so—to undeceive 
you. They delight in using these fine 
expressions, but have little faith in what 
would naturally be inferred as their be- 
lief in the only system that deals practi- 
cally with them and treats them in a sci- 
entific manner. 

Let two persons, one with a high and 
prominent forehead and the other with 
an apparently low forehead, enter a 
crowded hall and walk up the center 





aisle to the speakers’ platform, and note 
the admiration indicated for the one and 


None will be so carried away with the 
“intellectual look” of the one and re- 


as the intellectual person who talks about 
“brain power,” “fine foreheads,” and 
“noble brows.” If these people who are 
at present non-believers in Phrenology 
and these subjects could stop here, Phre- 
nology would undoubtedly receive many 
new converts—but they can not (for ¢hezr 
reasons)-—neither can the world, the 
phrenologist in particular. 

Now let these two men advance to the 
stage and prepare to speak. From the 
“intellectual brow” we have the first 
speech and a commonplace, dry speech 
it is, making the whole audience feel as 
though their seats were most uncomfort- 
able. They are sorry they came to see 
such an exhibition as this man is making 
of himself, He finally sits down and 
they are glad of it. They look at their 
watches and find that he has been speak- 
ing almost twenty minutes; it seemed 
like two hours. They wonder what the 
other man will say and wish that he could 
in some way be induced to close the 
meeting. The second man rises. In a 
few pleasant and apt words he changes 
the feeling of the whole audience. He 
proceeds. The audience no longer think 
of their seats, their eyes become fixed 
more and more upon the speaker. Now 
he creates a wild burst of applause by 
eloquently rounding a fine sentence with 
reference to some grand moral idea or 
noble act ;—now he convulses them with 
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laughter by the humorous presentation 
of his subject or the ridiculous position 
of his adversary; or he makes the blood 
flush to their faces with indignation for 
some moral outrage upon society. The 
audience listen with the utmost attention. 
He leads them on playing upon the differ- 
ent chords of their nature which respond 
in more than mere pleasing approbation. 
He leads them with his flow of wisdom 
and good sense up to his grand climax ; 
and ere they are aware, he is about to 
take his seat—thinking that he had said 
enough— 

Cries of “Goon!” “Goon!” come from 
the whole house. He takes out his watch 
and good-naturedly remarks that “It is 
getting late,” he “would not detain them 
longer.” “Go on!” “Goon!” comes 
the cry with renewed vigor from all over 
the house—from the wise and learned as 
well as from the young and common- 
place. 

His speech is a treat to all—to the in- 
tellectual as well as to the average mind. 
They are not thinking of his forehead 
now. He has already been speaking an 
hour and a half. They know it is late, 
yet they cry, “Go on!” He continues 
for fifteen or twenty minutes longer, 
when he closes his remarks and pleasantly 
tells them that he would gladly continue 
but that his practical nature tells him 
that he must stop—not only for his own 
good, but more especially for theirs. 

On going out of the hall, the phrenolo- 
gist who has been a quiet listener and 
made his mental notes of the occasion, 
falls in with one of the intellectual non- 
believers of his hobby. The non-believer 
is now very combative and quite ready to 
make stinging comments then and there. 
“Don’t tell me any more about the high 
foreheads, and large heads, etc.; just 
compare these two men we have heard 
to-night. From your intellectual, high- 
headed man we got nonsense; from 
the low-browed man we got the best 
of wisdom.” The phrenologist does not 
then and there care to enter upon a con- 
versation that requires keen thought and 
attentive ears. He says little but quiet- 





ly remarks: “I think that your first judg- 
ment passed on the two men was as 
much out of the way as is now your second 
or after-judgment—please look at the two 
men as wholes and not as parts—look at 
their whole make-up.” 

But ere he has chance to say all he 
would they must separate for the night. 
Some rougher, yet good-natured fellow 
puts in a witty remark about “that bul- 
let head beating the Apollo all to thun- 
der! Where are you now with your 
large heads and all that?” The result 
is a hearty laugh of approbation for the 
opponent of Phrenology and against the 
phrenologist. He has little “show” 
there. 

Time passes and with it is obliterated 
from the minds of the many the impres- 
sions of this night in regard to these 
two men. 

The high-forehead man has the advan- 
tage of the best position in society. He 
was born to a position; was brought up 
and educated in a “regular” way, and 
in due course of time succeeded to a high 
and honorable position—a position which, 
if left to himself, he never would have at- 
tained unto. He is a good man, highly 
respected, and looked up to as authority 
in regard to certain rather commonplace 
matters of routine in life. He is a good- 
natured, easy-going man, but very strict 
about the minor details of life,such as 
bowing correctly, observing certain cast- 
iron rules of etiquette—all of which he re- 
gards as characteristic of greatness. 

The other man through the misfortune 
of his parents received few early advan- 
tages. He fought his way up to eminence. 
The mere etiquette of society, beyond 
being kind and gentlemanly, did not 
trouble him much. His politeness was 
the natural instinct of kindness, rather 
than adherence to a code, that must be 
conformed to, in order to be acknowl- 
edged and accepted as “a well-bred ” man. 
This being the case, he was kind and polite 
to all, and so through the channels of 
nature, and not through mere form or art. 
After a while, these two men die, and cer- 
tain scientific men, or rather men of nar- 
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row scientific views, are at once interested 
in obtaining their brains for the purpose of 
weighingthem. They don’t seem to care 
for the skulls, unless it be merely to 
measure their circumference. They meas- 
ure and weigh the brains, and to their 
great delight discover that the brain of 
the high-forehead man weighs the most 
by little over an ounce. He, therefore, 
had the greatest mind; at least, so far as 
they now think, notwithstanding they held 
such different opinions of the two men 
while alive. And in this respect they do 
not seem to regard the weight of the body 
—that with them is quite non-essential in 
the case. They don’t seem to see the ab- 
surdity of this superficial act and the 
conclusions drawn therefrom. It may be 
well enough to weigh a man’s brain after 
death, but if we are really interested in 
obtaining information of any scientific 
value, we want to do more than this. Then 
the weight of a man’s brain in death, when 
necessarily the greater part of the blood, 
if not all of it, must be removed, seems 
most absurd, that is, if we would thereby 
claim any superior intellectual ability ; for 
what might have been the heaviest brain in 
life might not be the heaviest in death 
when the blood was changed and remov- 


“ed. This mere weighing and measuring 


the brain in death is a most absurd and 
superficial test of a man’s ability in life. 
For weight simply depends upon the size 
and not the texture. We might as well 
weigh two galvanic batteries and say that 
the’ heavier was the most powerful, for 
any man of sense must know that it is 
not mere size that makes strength in 
such things ; and the human brain nearer 
resembles a battery than anything else 
we know of in the arts. 

The phrenologist is interested in the 
weight of the brain as well as the oppo- 
nents of Phrenology, but with him this by 
itself is a small matter. If he were called 
upon to give his opinion of the strength 
or power of a battery he would not mere- 
ly inspect its size and report upon that, 
for science—facts that are open to all— 
teaches him that a battery of a cubic foot 
may be more powerful than one of double 





the size. He will not merely regard size, 

but will examine the texture of the metallic 

surface exposed to the action of the acid. 

If the plates are simply a few large, thick 

pieces of metal, there will not be as much’ 
surface exposed to the action of the acid 

as if the plates were divided into thinner 
pieces. 

On this principle the phrenologist is not 
merely interested in the weight of the 
brain, but in the texture of it—its fineness 
or coarseness of quality—and more than 
this, is he interested in its shape and the 
power of the body to maintain it. If an 
expert is called on to testify or to give 
his opinion as to the relative merits of 
two steam vessels he is not satisfied 
merely to see that one has the sharpest 
and best bow. For experience has taught 
him that that would be no test at all. 
He will examine the whole “run” or sides, 
bottom and stern, for these are as essen- 
tial as the bow. So a phrenologist not 
only looks at a man’s brow, but is careful 
to examine his side and back head. After 
taking a careful view outside, in examin- 
ing the vessel, the expert makes an ex- 
amination of the material of which the 
craft is built, whether it be oak or pine, 
iron or steel. He next examines the 
power. One vessel may have a powerful 
engine, but a boiler by far too small and 
weak for it, while the other may have an 
engine of inferior size, but its boiler may 
be of the best quality and of a superior 
size. Sosome men may have better bodies 
than others. One may have a fine men- 
tal organization, but not sufficient strength 
of body to support it in laborious action, 
while another may have an inferior mind, 
but a body wherein all the members act 
with strength and harmony. One man 
may have a superior forehead while he 
has a most inferior side and back head. 

We see the same idea in the relative 
proportions of animals. The experienced 
horse jockey does not choose his horse 
on any such principles as these people 
pass judgment upon a man. He is not 
led away by any one point of excellence ; 
he examines a horse well in all his parts 
and decides accordingly. 
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In our Battery, during the war, we had 
a good illustration of this forming a fa- 
vorable opinion of a horse, that bore a re- 
lation to a man, with a high and noble 
brow. A new horse was received from 
the corral. He was a most noble-look- 
ing animal—built more like a lion than a 
horse—large, powerful head, neck, and 
fore-shoulders. To the most of the men 
he seemed a prize and most all wanted 
him. He was certainly a noble-looking 
beast, at least if one did not see too far 
into his general make-up. The man 
who obtained him to drive thought he 
had a prize and he was given an impor- 
tant position in the team. 

A few weeks after this the spring cam- | 
paign of 1865 opened. Horses and men 
were called upon to exert themselves to 
the utmost in the hard task of war. Lee 
was driven from his long-held strong- 
hold about Richmond and Petersburg. 

On the morning of the 2d of April 
began the arduous pursuit over the most 
trying roads. The ruts were as deep as the 
hubs would allow; the wheels rolled as 
much on the hubs as on the rims. Every 





now and then, a team was stuck in the 
mud. It was trying to men and horses | 
to make head-way along such roads. 

There was much faith in this noble- | 
looking horse to do a superior part in 
extricating our gun carriages from the 
mud-holes of a Virginia soil, but this 
faith was not well founded. This prized 
animal was one of the first to give out 
and had tobe abandoned by the road- 
side; simply for the reason that he was 
not well built, nor well balanced. 

It was a lesson to me in regard to 
horses. No good judge of horses would 
have chosen such a horse, and the chances 
are that the man who owned him was 
very glad to get him off his hands. 

The great maxim of the phrenologist 
is, “Other things being equal, size in- 
dicates power,” but it seems a most diffi- 
cult statement to make people understand. 
They are so blinded or over-awed by 
mere size that they neglect to bear in 
mind the full guiding point of this pert 





saying and rule of the phrenologist. 


In passing judgment upon a man we 
want to look not only to the height of 
the forehead, but to the width, and to 
the form of the whole head, and to the 
ability of the body to support it. 

Then there is nothing so deceiving in 
this matter as the relation that the hair 
bears to the outline of form. In one 
man the hair grows low down on the 
forehead while in another the line of the 
hair is carried far back, either naturally 
or by the person being bald. So in order 
to pass a fair judgment in regard to the 
size of the fore part of a man’s brain we 
must invariably see him in profile and 
measure the head from the center point 
of the ear, and not be satisfied with a 
mere front» view, which, as the artists 
would say, “fore-shortens”"—giving the 
appearance of great height of forehead 
when a practical profile view will not re- 
veal anything extraordinary as to height 
of brow. 

Then in regard to weighing the brain, 
it is all-important that the size of the 
body be taken into consideration and 
the health of the person. To ignore 
these things and to simply weigh the 
brain without relation to the other parts 
which influence its weight, is most absurd 
and no criterion whatever of the relative 
intellectual capacity of the brain. 4 

In man as in all other branches of 
nature, whether animate or inanimate, 
and in art as well as in nature, we want, 
in order to judge rightly, to make our- 
selves familiar not only with one part or 
branch of a subject, but with the whole 
and the relative balance or proportion of 
the subdivisions or parts which go to 
form the whole. We need to observe the 
quality as well as the quantity. Then we 
must not neglect to study with care the 
balance of parts, for unless the parts are 
well balanced the mere superior and over- 
strength of one part may be detrimental 
to the strength of the whole. 

In this matter, as a guide to correct 
judgment in all things, from the lowest 
to the highest—in art and in nature—in 
all grades even unto the intellectual part 
of man and all that makes him the high- 
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est of all created things, what we must 
understand is the balance of parts and 
strength of wholes. Let this be our guide 
and motto, and we will do much to ad- 


vance nature and art to a commanding 
eminence and perfection. 


ISAAC P. NOYES. 
Washington, D.C. 
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THE CURSE OF 


Nat long since I heard a clergyman 
of much note call drink the curse of 
civilization. 

This is no doubt true. Intemperance 
is the great curse of the human family— 
civilized, barbarous, or savage. But that 
drink is a greater curse to civilized nations 
than to savages is a statement which may 
well be questioned. It is a statement | 
usually put forward by those who think | 
that civilized people are overdoing their 
brains, and that some special brain help is 
needed, and that this help can be found 
in alcoholic drinks. Some of them call 
it a stimulant or aliment, and others a 
sedative. They say that it either nour- 
ishes the brain or puts it into such a con- 
dition that it can take nourishment, and 
if it does not give sleep directly, it puts it 
into such a condition that it can sleep 
and thus be recuperated. But then even 
this use leads to excess, and so this great 
brain activity, which is working out such 
wonderful results in this nineteenth cent- 
ury, is bringing its own destruction with 
it. Poor civilized human brain-owner! 
He is in a bad fix, isn’t he? Wonder what 
he will do about it ? 

While he is cogitating this knotty prob- 
lem, we will look around at his enterpris- 
ing neighbors and see how alcoholic drinks 
are related to them. We may remark in 
passing that it does not seem to be those 
individuals most largely endowed with 
brains in our civilized communities who 
most frequently use the drink. If we 
could see the drinkers and the non-drink- 
ers arrayed, one against the other, we 
think it would be a very instructive sight. 
On one side would be bar-tenders and 
rowdies, and hoodlums and loafers—in 
fact, we believe the great majority of 
the illiterate and very poor, with, of 
course, some who make pretensions to 
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literary and business ability, especially in 
the political and commercial line. But 
on the other side you find the majority 
of the learned professions—certainly the 
most of the teachers and the ministers are 
there—and a vast number of well-to-do 
farmers and business men, who, we will 
venture to say, use their brains quite as 
much as the politicians and the petti- 
fogging lawyers that figure largely on tke 
other side. It is true we do not have a// 
the reporters and penny-a-liners on the 
right side. “It is said” that in the offices 
of some of the city dailies a large propor- 
tion of the editorial staff indulge, and we 
are disposed to credit the assertion. They 
are often subject to iate hours, fatiguing 
work, and irregular and excessive de- 
mands, and when exhausted, instead of 
resting their tired nerves, they are rather 
prone to sz/ence them with a dose of alco- 
holic poison and fancy it does them good 
because they do not feel so bad directly 
afterward. They have poisoned the or- 
gans of feeling, but they do not know 
that; they have not exercised their brains 
far enough to find that out. I suspect 
| that just here originated the idea that the 
“immense brain work ” of our civilization 
demands the help of alcoholic drinks. 
But we will leave these civilized nations 
with the remark that in spite of all this 
alcoholic poisoning they live, spread, in- 
crease, and improve, visibly, from decade 
to decade. There are those who think 
they do it in spite of the alcoholic liquors 
they use. Now let us see what alcoholic 
liquors do for uncivilized peoples. 
Unfortunately we are not obliged to go 
far to find proofs; and we find to our 
amazement that, as we remarked in a re- 
cent article, “it mows them down with 
the certainty, if not with the swiftness, of 
pestilence.” We believe no intelligent 
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person denies the fact that whisky has 
played by far the largest part in the de- 
struction of the North American Indians. 
We do not know that the same amount 
has any worse effects, only that the savage 
is less defended against it. He gives 
himself up to it as long as he can get it 
to drink and asks no greater good. His 
small amount of intellect does not lead 
him to defend himself. His characteristic 
tendency is well expressed by one of the 
number, who said he wished for all the 
whisky in the world, and then all the to- 
bacco in the world, and then more whisky. 
The relatives and friends of the drinker, 
instead of remaining sober and caring for 
him, come in for a share of the drink. 
To some extent the squaws drink, at least 
much more frequently than white women. 
And when drunk, Indians are quarrelsome 
and kill each other, and their all getting 
drunk together aggravates that difficulty 
greatly. 

And the extent to which this is carried 
is astonishing, even among the partly 
civilized tribes, where they have begun 
to hold their own in point of numbers. 
It is almost impossible to keep even the 
converted Indians (with very few excep- 
tions) from an occasional spree. Some 
have said that the Indian has a natural 
appetite for liquor. But they seldom, like 
civilized sots, imbibe all the time. They 
have their sprees and then stop, and yet 
they are very susceptible to the temptation 
to drink. It is the common practice of 
Government agents when taking Indians 
through New York, to have them put up 
at the Hygienic Hotel, so that they may 
be somewhat secure from temptation. It 
is possible that their “natural appetite” 
is born of tobacco, for they inherit the ef- 
fects of that from uncounted generations. 

If we go to the Sandwich Islands we 
find a frightful record. The population 
of 400,000 melted away to 150,000 in fifty 
years after their introduction to the use 
of liquors. The native tribes of New 
Zealand and of Australia and of Africa 
are disappearing with similar rapidity 
and from like causes. It is the liquor 
that does it. In common parlance, “they 





melt away before the vices of civilization.” 
So we see that the curse of civilization be- 
comes doubly the curse of barbarism 
when it comes in contact with it. The 
barbarous tribes have their own intoxicants 
and use them as opportunity offers, but 
the supply is not constant and usually 
not strong. Here is the power of civili- 
zation. It provides as constant and as 
strong a supply as it does of other things 
for which there is a demand. Christian 
civilization enables man to resist to some 
extent the ready facilities which com- 
mercial civilization puts in his way. The 
barbarian and the savage can not or do 
| not resist, and they are cansumed by it. 
| So if drink is the curse of the civilized, it 
is doubly and trebly the curse of the un- 
civilized. 

The Mohammedans are often quoted 
as having made a more successful fight 
against drink than the Christians, and 
their case may be properly considered 
another branch of this same subject. We 
meet the objection frequently in this 
country, and our missionaries in Moham- 
medan countries meet it still more fre- 
quently. There it has been true that only 
foreigners—“ Christians,” the Mohamme- 
dan calls them—get drunk; so to get 
drunk is to “turn Christian.” To us who 
know the savingepower of true Christian- 
ity in changing the heart and subduing 
the appetites, to us who know that our 
temperance work is all the outgrowth of 
the highest type of Christian sentiment, 
this seems absurd enough. To some it 
seems that the Turk has the advantage 
of a real abstinence which the Christian 
has not; but properly we may compare 
the Turk to a child with his hands tied. 
His prophet definitely forbade him to use 
wine. Here are his words: “O true be- 
lievers, surely wine and lots are an abom- 
ination, a snare of Satan, therefore avoid 
them. Satan seeketh to sow dissension 
and hatred by wine and lots; will ye not, 
therefore, abstain from them?” (Koran, 
v.7). It does not trouble the conscience 
of the Mohammedan much to get drunk 
on whisky or malt liquors, or rum or gin, 
or in North Africa on the native palm 
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wine, because, forsooth, these are not 
made from grapes; but wine and brandy 
are pollution, because by the interpreta- 
tion which he puts upon the word “ wine” 
in the prophet’s injunction they mean 
the product of the vine. He abstains 
from pork for precisely the same reason. 
So it is not the getting drunk that is for- 
bidden nor the self-indulgence, but the 
grape wine. Indeed he indulges freely in 
hashish and opium without fear of incur- 
ring the displeasure of the prophet or 
forfeiting his prospect of Paradise, where 
a large share of enjoyment will consist of 
sensual pleasures. 

There is no doubt that the prohibition 
has been a definite advantage to the 
Turk; but being only a literal prohibition, 
it is destined to succumb to circumstances, 
to go down before the influx of a variety 
of alcoholic drinks which are not wine, 
and therefore are not forbidden. The 
Christian idea of temperance, on the 
other hand, is bound to be successful, be- 
cause it is founded on a principle which 
adapts itself to all circumstances and rises 
to all conditions. It is not a dead letter, 
but a vital growth. Public opinion 
in our Christian land says that being 
addicted to opium is as bad as the use 
of alcoholic liquors. Tobacco is also 
beginning to come under the ban, and 
there are those who, recognizing evil and 





enslaving effects from the use of tea and | 


coffee, renounce them also. Here is the 
difference between Mohammedan and 
Christian abstinence. The former is not 
true Temperance ; it is simple prohibition 
of asingle article. It is satisfied with the 
observance of the letter of the law—not 
to use wine. It uses intelligence and in- 
genuity to evade the law and indulge 
in the alcohol or the intoxicant in other 
shapes. Christian temperance seeks in- 
telligence in order to keep even the un- 
written law, to keep it in its spirit as well 
as its letter, in order to obtain from it the 
best results. How far it will go I do not 
know. 7%zs high aim I have already heard 
expressed : “To present your bodies a liv- 
ing sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service.” 





How like the pealing of a clear-toned 
bell that sentence sounds out through all 
the jargon of dispute, the pleadings for 
self-indulgence, the threatenings of the 
law, the anger of greed, the growlings of 
offended medical dignity, the hilarity of 
the hoodlum, the stupidity of the beer- 
monger, the brawls of the tavern, and the 
free fight of the whisky-shop. In fact, 
it is so clear and pitched so high, that I 
fancy only those have heard it who have 
in their habits begun to get above the 
broil and the babel. I think, however, it 
gives the key-note to those melting Gos- 
pel songs which sing the beginnings of 
Temperance into the hearts of many a 
one who had been well-nigh given over 
to work out his own destruction with 
greediness. I think, too, it owns relation- 
ship to that purity of right living which 
aims to keep the body in the best condi- 
tion for all right and true service. And 
of these there are many, in this land of 
Christian civilization—many who begin 
to see the advantages of thus keeping the 
body, and the implied obligation to do so. 
If this is a part of Christian civilization, 
how can drink in any special sense be 
called the curse of civilization more than 
the curse of barbarism ? 

But that they are a proportionally 
greater curse does not follow if the temp- 
tation is offset by a proportionally greater 
intelligence and conscientiousness with 
regard to their use. So as we might ex- 
pect, we find civilized communities, who, 
by various methods, are conquering this 
evil and putting it away from them, while 
in the uncivilized it conquers the people 
and does away with them. It is easy to 
see, then, that while it is indeed the great- 
est curse of civilization, it is a still greater 
curse to barbarism. 

Only in this way we think, and we have 
hinted at it already. It is the prerogative 
of civilization to put you in the way of 
getting what you want in the quickest and 
most effective manner. We may not have 
thought of it before in just that way, but 
the reverse is often expressed. When you 
are in a place where you can not get what 
you want, you call it a wretched, out-of- 
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the-way place, “on the outskirts of civ- 
ilization;” in short, a ready facility of 
supplying one’s wants is an essential ele- 
ment of civilization, and if those wants 
happen to lie in the line of intoxicants, 
the appliances which supply other things 
to meet the demand, supply these. So it 
follows that drinks are much more easily 
obtained in what we call civilized com- 
munities, and if the demand for them is 
great they are much more abundant. 

And now before dismissing this subject, 
please observe that the barbarian’s reme- 
dy is simply prohibition. No dependence 
is to be placed on intelligent self-denial 
and this proves a miserable failure when 
brought face to face with the facilities 
afforded by civilization. Mohammed’s 
prohibition is becoming a failure in their 
presence, though backed by the strongest 
religious inducements. The prohibitory 
law of Paradise proved a failure. Men 
wanted to be wise—they wanted to un- 
derstand the reason of things. They were 
taken at their word, and though they have 
had to wade through seas of trouble to 
obtain it, they will probably yet find 
themselves on a firmer foundation than 
the mere discipline of a prohibitory law 
in Paradise would have placed them. 


FASHIONABLE 


OME time ago we read this sketch 
in the Country Gentleman. It con- 
tains certain practical suggestions which 
must command the approval of every 
reader : 
“ Well, what was to be done about it ? 
“Mrs. Waters looked ruefully at the 
five-dollar bill reposing in solitary state 
in the inner compartment of her pocket- 
book, and pondered. In the first place, 
there were the muffs for the girls. It 
would take the whole of the five for them 
alone, to say nothing of the other things. 
Clearly, they must be given up, and she 
had been promising for so long a time 
to get them, too. It was too bad! 
“Then, there was the scarf for Clara, 








We believe that theologians are mostly 
agreed that the best type of a Christian 
under the present dispensation is a 
stronger man than Adam could ever 
have been. “And what the law could 


| not do, being weak through the flesh, 


God sending His own Son in the likeness 
of sinful flesh and for sin condemned sin 
in the flesh.” 

These, we take it, are the relations of the 


| law to the Gospel in Temperance work : 
| the law would take away alcohol from 


you if it could; the Gospel would make 
you put it away intelligently of your own 
accord. 

Where the despot can be found in this 
free country who can make a law and 
execute it in opposition to the will of 
the majority we know not. But where the 
majority will be developed who will even- 
tually put it away and win their neighbors 
to a higher and purer life, by intelligence, 
by persuasion, by conviction, and by the 
ballot rightly used, we shall soon find out 
if we keep on with our Christian Tem- 
perance work ; and Christian civilization 
shall eventually have the credit of banish- 
ing alcoholic liquors and all other intox- 
icants from its confines. 

JULIA COLMAN, 





GIFT-GIVING. 


and the fur gauntlets for herself, and 
Mrs. Weeks’ bill, and the balance on 
Kitty’s birthday gift, and a dozen other 
things, all to be paid for out of that pal- 
try five dollars. No wonder Mrs. Waters 
groaned as she contemplated these im- 
possibilities ! 

“Why, I could use fifty dollars this 
very day, and then not get half we need,’ 
said she, despairingly, tapping her foot 
nervously on the fender. ‘But I can’t 
get any more from John, for he said when 
he gave me this bill this morning, that I 
must make it hold out as far as possible ; 
he positively couldn’t spare any more for 
a month to come; his bills were falling 
due, and he would be dunned to death, 
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for he could not collect anything that 
was coming to him. Oh, dear!. it’s a 
dreadful thing to be so stinted,’ and the 
little rocking-chair on which she sat 
rocked back and forth excitedly. 

“ Mrs. Waters was by no means an ex- 
travagant woman, and her complaints 
and wishes on the morning in question 
should not be so construed. In fact, her 
husband proudly declared her to be the 
best wife in town. She was economical 
and industrious, as the neatly mended 
garments of her children often testified, 
while her worn-out dresses were trans- 
formed into stylish frocks for the little 
ones by her own deft fingers. A waste- 
ful woman, or one less skilled in house- 
hold management, never would have 
been able to ‘keep up’ so respectably in 
every particular as did Mrs. Waters. Per- 
haps pride and ambition had something 
to do with it, but if so, it was certainly a 
pardonable pride, and an ambition not 
wholly unworthy, which made this moth- 
er so careless of her own ease, and so 
cheerfully endure many sacrifices, that 
the family might always, as she expressed 
it, ‘ put the best foot foremost.’ 

“ But she could not sit longer thinking 
over the best disposition of her finances. 
Time meant something in that busy 
household, and here it was almost ten 
o’clock, and the dusting to be done yet; 
and at any rate, thinking the matter over 
forever did not make the problem more 
clear, she argued. 

“*T’ll pay Mrs. Weeks what I owe, and 
the balance due Mr. Todd, and with what 
is left I'll try to get the scarf, and the 
gloves too, if they are not too dear. [I'll 
have Kitty go at once and pay those two 
little bills, and then they'll be off my 
mind.’ 

“*Here, dear,’ she said to her little 
daughter, ‘ put on your cloak and tippet, 
and go down to Mr. Todd’s book-store, 
and give him $1.50 I owe him. He will 
give you the change out of this bill, and 
from there you can go around to Mrs. 
Weeks, and pay her $1.75 out of it, and 
bring back to me $1.75 or, stay—it is 
such a long walk for you to both places 
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in the rain, you may pay Mr. Todd and 
then come directly home. I will send 
Clara to pay Mrs. Weeks, or will perhaps 
go myself this afternoon. Now, be care- 
ful and don’t get in the mud; the walke 
ing is so bad on this side of the street, 
perhaps you had better go past Dr. Gross’, 
it’s nice and dry down that way. Ah, oh, 
goodness! that reminds me that I prom- 
ised to send my dollar for the missionary 
society to Mrs. Gross early this week. It 
was due last month, but I couldn’t possi- 
bly pay it, and it won’t do to let it run on 
any longer. So, Kitty, you’ll have to stop 
there and give hera dollar. I don’t see 
that there’s any other way,’ and with a 
sigh at the remembrance of this unex- 
pected debt, Mrs. Waters took her dust- 
ing cloth and went to work, soliloquizing : 
‘That ends the chance of buying Clara 
the scarf; but it would never have done 
to let that missionary money go unpaid. 
Mrs. Gross is president now, and they 
say she has made a rule that if any are in 
arrears she will read out their names be- 
fore the whole society. I don’t believe 
in anybody being so fierce, for my part !’ 

“ She went on vigorously with her work, 
and had just completed her dusting when 
Kitty returned with the change, and a 
somewhat ambiguous message of thanks 
from Mrs. Gross that ‘she was much 
obliged for the dollar, as it was better 
late than never,’ which only elicited from 
Mrs. Waters a dry ‘ahem!’ 

“« Well, Kitty,’ she said, after a pause, 
‘you may run and play now. This after- 
noon you can go with Clara to pay Mrs. 
Weeks. I feel really ashamed to think 
how long I have kept that poor woman 
waiting for that trifling amount. She 
told me she needed it to pay on her win- 
ter’s coal, and her rent would soon be 
due too, and she scarcely knew how she 
was going to get along. If we could 
afford to hire our sewing done, I would 
always employ her, for she seems so con- 
scientious and anxious to please. I’ve 
been trying to interest some of the ladies 
in our set in her behalf and secure work 
for her.’ 

“And just here I must reveal to the 
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reader that this fact of being regarded as 
a member of this same ‘set’ to which 
she had just referred, was a source of in- 
finite satisfaction to Mrs. Waters. It 
was a sort of panacea for the inconven- 
ience of having alimited purse—a sooth- 
ing balm for all life’s annoyances. This 
coterie consisted of the wives of nearly 
all the well-to-do men of the village, as 
well as a few others of more slender 
means, whose geniality and general re- 
spectability, like that of our friend Mrs. 
Waters, gave them a footing. 

“ Counting over the money that Kitty 
had placed in her hand, she was in the 
act of dropping it into her purse when a 
peal from the door-bell announced an 
arrival. 

“*Who can it be this drizzly day?’ she 
ejaculated. ‘I wonder what brings peo- 
ple out so early in the morning! Ido 
hope it is no one to call on me, for I’d 
almost as soon see a sewing-machine 
man or a book agent coming, as a lady 
caller this time of day.’ 

“ The visitor proved to be Mrs. Judge 
Jones, the acknowledged leader of the 
ton of Millville, who, after the usual ex- 
change of compliments, apologized for 
her unseasonable call. ‘Of course you 
have heard that we are going to lose 
Mrs. Wilcox,’ she began, ‘and I told 
some of our ladies that it wouldn’t do to 
let her go away without making her a 
present. We have been talking of a nice 
water-set. What do you think of it ?’ 

“Mrs. Waters was aghast. She was 
expected to contribute toward a silver 
water-pitcher, goblets, and salver! How 
could she confess to her fashionable 
friend that she had not a cent to give— 
that the little pitiful sum in her purse 
belonged to another, because she owed 
it toanother? Fortunately for her, Mrs. 
Jones did not wait for a reply, but rattled 
glibly on. ‘I have headed the list with 
$5; Mrs. Gross and Mrs. Richards each 
gave me $3, and Mrs. Martin, $2; but 
what do you think? Mrs. Elgin would 
only contribute a dollar! I declare I 
wouldn’t act as small and as mean as 
that for anything. I didn’t dream she 
was so stingy, although I did hear once 





that she wouldn’t allow her hired help 
to eat butter. Well,’ glancing over the 
list which she held in her hand, ‘I’ve 
done pretty well for a stormy morning. 
I have $14 already, and if you have $5 
to give it will help matters along nicely,’ 
and she beamed a gracious smile on Mrs. 
Waters. ; 

“Poor Mrs. Waters! To have turned 
away an importunate book agent or 
troublesome peddler, with the confes- 
sion that she had no money or ‘couldn’t 
afford it,’ was an easy task, but to ac- 
knowledge to Mrs. Judge Jones, above 
all persons, that she was too poor to aid 
in making this present, required an 
amount of moral courage of which she 
was not capable. Confused thoughts of 
Clara’s shabby tippet, contrasted with 
visions of the bright new scarf she had 
been promised ; the new gloves she her- 
self needed; the child’s magazine to 
which, for weeks past, Kitty had been 
begging her to subscribe; the recollec- 
tion of the twenty-five cents she had 
reluctantly furnished last week for little 
Ralph to give to the fund gotten up to 
make his Sabbath-school teacher a 
Christmas gift ; the dime given to Clara 
the week before for the same purpose ; 
the remembrange of her own remark at 
the time, that it was nothing but ‘give, 
give all you had,’ and the conscious- 
ness that here sat Mrs. Jones, who 
never had known in all her life what it 
was to want for money, asking as sweetly 
for $5 as though it were the merest trifle 
—all these thoughts, and a host more, 
flitted rapidly through her brain in a 
jumbled-up mass as she sat gazing at her 
visitor. 

“« We are all to meet at Col. Wilcox’s 
to present the gift the night before they 
ieave for Florida,’ pursued the lady, ad- 
justing her damp ruffles as she spoke, 
‘and as we will have to get the water- 
set from the city, we must order it as 
soon as I am sure of all the money, and 
I believe you haven’t yet told me what 
you will give; only, A/ease, dear Mrs. 
Waters, don’t follow Mrs. Elgin’s exam- 
ple,’ and she laughed heartily. 

“Mrs. Waters’ hand nervously went 
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into her dress pocket. ‘She will go 
away and say uglicr things about me 
than she has about Mrs. Elgin, if I re- 
fuse,’ was her mental comment. ‘It 
would look mean, too, I dare say, when 
I've always professed such friendship for 
Mrs. Wilcox—though, dear knows! Mrs. 
Wilcox could make me a present of a 
fifty-dollar gift better than I can afford 
to give fifty cents toward getting Aer one.’ 
Then mustering up a smile, she said 
aloud: ‘I’m somewhat short of money 
to-day. Where there are children there 
are so many calls on one’s purse, you 
know,’ and she smiled again as if to make 
her visitor fully understand that her con- 
tribution was a matter of course. ‘ But 
here are two dollars—all that I happen 
to have just now—if you choose to ac- 
cept so small an amount !° 

“*« Accept it? Certainly, with thanks,’ 
responded Mrs. Jones gaily, taking the 
proffered silver and dropping it into her 
own plethoric pocket-book. ‘And now 
I must be off.’ 

“Mrs. Waters bowed adieu to the 
judge’s wife with a smile on her lips, but 
a feeling at her heart akin to guilt. 

“« What a coward I am,’ she said, sink- 
ing into the nearest chair and covering 
her face with her hands. ‘How can I 
ever face poor Mrs. Weeks and tell her 
again that she must wait?’ And then, 
in a more energetic tone: ‘It seems to 
me that the Millville people are running 
the “giving” business entirely into the 
ground lately. If a man moves out of 
town his entire circle of acquaintances 
feel bound forthwith to buy him a gold- 
headed cane, with all the donors’ names 
inscribed on it, and have a big presenta- 
tion speech, and have it reported in all 
the newspapers; or if a school-ma’am 
gets married, or a Sabbath-school teacher 
happens to have a birthday, or a married 
couple celebrate a wedding anniversary, 
heaven and earth must be moved to 
raise money to get them a silver-plated 
gimcrack of some sort! Even the chil- 
dren are infected with the mania; Clara 
and Kitty each must have a quarter at 
the end of every school term, to help 





buy the teacher a brass napkin ring or 
cheap pickle castor. And to think of 
Mrs. Jones asking me for five dollars! 
I wonder if that woman thinks I’m made 
of gold? I ought just to have been in- 
dependent, and told her frankly that I 
couldn’t give her anything, and let her 
think what she pleased ; and if the facts 
were known, I'll warrant that, with the 
exception of Mrs. Richards, not one of 
those ladies on that list but gave her 
money reluctantly. I’m ashamed to tell 
John about it. Men have just such trials, 
however, as well as women, for I’ve heard 
John say a score of times that he is often 
forced to contribute to objects that he 
knows he really can not without defraud- 
ing himself or his creditors, and that he 
has to do it or be considered mean-spir- 
ited. Dear me, if the secret history of 
many of the gold-watch and silver tea-set 
presentations that sound so imposing in 
the papers were written up too, I’m think- 
ing that the background of how the money 
was raised would tarnish a good deal of 
their lustre.’ 

“«Mother’s eyes are as red as if she’d 
been crying,’ whispered Kitty to Clara 
that evening at supper, while little Ralph, 
in childish pity, feeling that something 
was wrong, slipped his hand caressingly 
into that of Mrs. Waters, and said : 

“«T won’t make a speck of noise to- 
night, mamma, if your head aches.’ 

“*Dear child!’ thought she, ‘ head- 
ache is easier to endure than heartache.’ 

“The night appointed for the giving 
of the water-set duly arrived. The resi- 
dence of the Wilcoxs’ was surrounded, 
surprised, and taken possession of by a 
laughing party of ladies and gentlemen ; 
cake and creams were ordered from a 
neighboring restaurant by the lant 
colonel; the presentation speech was 
made in his most happy style by Judge 
Jones, and the whole affair pronounced 
‘a perfect success.’ One person alone 
seemed sad and d@7strazt. Between her- 
self and all the gaiety and laughter, the 
shallow jokes and real witticisms, there 
came to Mrs. Waters the constantly re- 
curring vision of a patient, pale-faced 
needle-woman, whose outstretched hand 
seemed to ask, of charity, but for that 
which was rightfully hers, and whose 


white lips seemed to say, ‘You have 
sinned.’’ 
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HOME THE TRAINING PLACE FOR CHILDREN. 


i EXitors, JOURNAL :—So rarely 
do you publish anything that I am 
not in sympathy with, I hope you will al- 
low space in yourcolumns fora few criti- 
cisms upon the article in your May num- 
ber, entitled “ A Society for Guiding Chil- 
dren.” Weare told by the writer that Blin- 
ton is avery pleasant place, but was once 
quite the opposite,being, before the society 
was organized, inhabited by boys who were 
left in idleness, who became an unbear- 
able nuisance,@. .. running about the 
streets, throwltt stones at each other, 

. and often quarreling violently 
among themselves.” 

I would like to ask how those boys had 
been trained from theirchildhood? Had 
the parents commenced then to teach 
them the meaning of the words “ mine 
and thine,” would not human beings, 
cats, dogs, lamp-posts, etc., have escaped 
molestation ? 

We need not go to Blinton to see 
buildings in which every pane of glass 
is broken by rude boys. They are too 
common a sight in our cities and towns, 
as well as broken-down gates and defaced 
fences, certainly by boys who had never 
been taught the meaning of “mine and 
thine.” Having always supposed that 
the marriage relation was instituted for 
the express purpose of an orderly home, 
the training of children being a chief ele- 
ment of that, and that parents alone were 
held responsibte for this, the idea of a 
soctety for it struck me as quite a new de- 
parture. Would not the “ounce of pre- 
vention,” proper training, be worth the 
“pound of cure” this “society” furnish- 
es against their “ ruffianism ” ? 

I have a friend who, when she requires 
anything of her children and they refuse, 
or disobey orders, at once drops all work, 
however pressing, and follows up that 
command until obedience is secured. 
That same friend had a little girl, who 
was once tempted by a cousin of the 
mother’s, a teacher from Boston, to dis- 
obedience. She had marveled at the 
child’s loving observance of all commands, 





and thought she would see if it would be 
the same in the mother’s absence. They 
were at tea. Strawberries were on the 
table, and as the child had been ill the 
mother refused them to her. She step- 
ped into another room for something, and. 
at once the cousin, taking a spoonful from 
her plate, said, “Here, Sallie, taste of 
Lucy’s.” 

With an astonished look she replied : 

“ Mamma says no.” 

This was the Jrznciple of obedience, to 
my view the only obedience worth the 
name. The cousin was satisfied and said 
to the mother : 

“If I could secure such obedience had I 
children, I should be more than satisfied.” 

Much of disobedience on the part of 
children is owing to the carelessness or 
indolence of parents. A mother is at 
some stitching or flouncing or reading, 
and looks up to issue an order, and instead 
of seeing whether it is obeyed, goes right 
on with her work, considering ¢hat of 
more importance than her child’s well- 
being here and hereafter. 

To me one of the saddest signs of our 
present civilization lies in the fact, that 
there is so little severence for law, human 
or divine. An eminent preacher of our 
country has said: ‘“ We were trained 
with the rod; I train my children with 
sugar plums.” Alas! and this “sugar 
plum” training is showing itself in our 
religion, schools, and homes. Where do 
we see that sturdiness of principle that 
characterized the “ rod” age? 

Not that I am an advocate of the rod, 
for rarely should it be used. In my own 
case I have found that shutting my chil- 
dren away from the family in their own 
room—never in a dark closet—resulted 
soonest in repentance and submission. 
Sometimes it would require a half hour, 
sometimes nearly a day, according to 
their varying dispositions. Their meals 
were sent to them, with the message that 
they could not come out until repentant. 

I seem to hear some soft-hearted 
mother saying : 
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“I could never be so cruel. I Jove my 
children too well to make them so un- 
happy.” 

Yes, and I loved mine so well, that I 
went, sad-hearted, often weeping, about 
my duties, but I wanted God to love my 
children, and to see that by submission 
to my authority they came to reverence 
Him and obey His laws. 

How often is the exclamation, “ Boys 
will be boys,” made the excuse for their 
destruction of their own and others’ prop- 
erty! Who wonders that they destroy 
when the first thing put into their hands 
as a plaything is a whip, and they are 
told how to use it on the cat, or dog, or 
perhaps a sister? Oh, why not instead 
of developing the combative organs, 
seek to bring out benevolence, kind- 
ness, sympathy for others? I am a 
total unbeliever in the doctrine that.a 
boy or girl, in order to be happy, has got 
to be always making others unhappy, or 
that in order to be matura/ they must be 
constantly noisy. Let them play, but 
teach them ever that others have rights 
as well as they. 

But to go back to the “society.” We 
are informed that from disagreeing—they 
seemed to havea great deal of that—about 
“flogging,” they passed a law “that the 
children should be kept on their own 
grounds, unless accompanied by some 
grown-up person,” that this “act provides 
that one man or woman should, each 
afternoon of every pleasant day, take the 
children out for a ramble, on their return 
from school.” = 

Now, if these children had been taught 
the principle of obedience, would it have 
been necessary that a man or woman 
should have been detailed, as in the case 
of the poor insane people I often see pass 
the house, to guard them from trespass- 
ing? One man asked: 

“ How shall I keep my children from 
swinging on the gates?” “Give them a 
good licking,” said one of the floggers. 

“ Give them something better to swing 
on,” was answered, “ and out of that grew 
the gymnasium,” 

Was noi the question of that father, a 





virtual admission that he had no control 
of his children? and the reply of the 
anti-flogger seems to embody the whole 
gist of miodern teachings. Buy the 
child off. If he will swing on the gate, 
don’t compel him to desist, but hire him 
with a gymnasium to obey. 

I am glad that this society has done so 
much for the elevation of “ drunken, pro- 
fane, and idle men.” Perhaps this /ump- 
ing of responsibilities, works better with 
them than with those educated to be- 
lieve that no society or union can take 
the place of parental responsibility. 

However much we may deplore it, and 
however Communism may futilely at- 
tempt to make straight what is crooked, 
we must conclude from the whole tenor 
of Scripture, that He who made man and 
knows what is in him, sees that a certain 
amount of isolation from the mass is for 
his good. Whatarethe facts? Take an 
army in camp, how soon do they ap- 
proach barbarism! In large schools for 
boys, what watchfulness is necessary in or- 
der that they become not nuisances to 


|thecommunity. Ah, I’ve had my dreams 


of communities, have always had an ad- 
miration for the Shakers, but every added 
year convinces me that the community 
of the family is the only safe one. Even 
when Christ comes, “ every man is to sit 
under his owm vine and fig-tree.” No 
“ societies ” even there to /ump responsi- 
bilities. 

Were I not fain to believe Blinton 
and its children purely an imaginary 
case, I should be deeply saddened that 
such ruffianism existed as to call for a 
combination to put it down. Though 
the society’s age is stated, I’m going to 
hope my supposition true and that the 
author of “ A Society for Guiding Chil- 
dren” has, in despair at the unruliness of 
the children in her town suggested this 
as a remedy. COUSIN CONSTANCE. 





Lirt thy head, shake off thy sadness, 
Never let the joy-bud chill; 
If thou nurse each bud of gladness, 
Gladness all thy life may fill. 
(From the Danish.) 
LYDIA M. MILLARD. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL ANTITHESIS. 


{= is dual—is the combination 
of radically opposed ideas, the re- 
sultant from the correlation of antago- 
nistic forces. To be able to believe con- 
tradictions; not to demand that the uni- 
verse shall be one-sided for our easier 
comprehension thereof; or make our 
philosophy partisan, to agree with a line 
of half-aspects; this is the key-moral of 
observation and thought. Language, as 
it exists, is mostly an inheritance from 
pre-scientific times; has been modeled 
more into the unitary form suitable to 
the story-teller (for narration is the prin- 
cipal use made of language) than into the 
dual form necessary for the use of the 
scientist and thinker. Our language is 
so loose and indefinite, that in most 
branches of science it has been found 
necessary to invent a technology; is there 
none possible for physiologists ? 

The glaring defect of language is that 
in it we are forced by the fate of dramatic 
unity to regard the polarizations of a force 
(extremes of qualitative comparison) as 
forces or qualities differing in essence. 
It is the tendency of language to con- 
found quantitative difference, terms of 
comparison, relatives of degree or vol- 
ume, with prime substantives of quality. 
Vital force, for instance, we are obliged 
to compare by sub-vitality and its corre- 
lated term hyper-vitality, or disease and 
health ; and these we get to consider as 
radically diverse ideas; losing sight of 
the fact that they are compared degrees 





of the same dynamism ; in short, we come 
to regard words as entities. Health means 
comparatively greater strength, happi- 
ness, and longevity, than disease. They 
are the positive and negative of vitality, 
and can never have any but a relative 
signification, yet are used as definite de- 
scriptive terms. 

Leaving complaints of language and 
using such as comes to hand, we may say 
that disease is not an enemy to life—un- 
less health is, for they are both in the 
same category; the conditions that pro- ° 
duce disease are the real enemy; after 
they have done their work on the or- 
ganism, all that is possible toward pro- 
longing life is to prevent their recurrence 
and to allow the disease (natural process 
of cure or attempt thereat) to take its 
course, 

All individual forms of life, whether 
called healthy or diseased, are alike the 
best possible efforts of the vital property 
to prolong its existence, the resultant 
movements from the meeting of external 
stimuli and internal vital impulses; and 
all functional and structural type-devi- 
ations, whether so-called healthy or dis- 
eased, have been shown to be alike the 
vital instinct endeavoring to preserve it- 
self in new or unfavorable conditions. 

But what do we mean by natural or 
favorable conditions, as compared to their 
logical opposites? Not contrasts of qual- 
ity, but of degree. We find that we can 
not classify the conditions of life into. 
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natural and unnatural, favorable and un- 
favorable—absolutely—but only compar- 
atively. We can say of no external qual- 
ity or force that it is absolutely favorable 
to life, but only relatively, and by help of 
its opposite—that is, the plus or minus of 
itself. 

The relations of the living body to its 
surroundings may best be described as a 
harmonious conflict, an antagonism, with- 
in certain bounds (widely varying in in- 
dividual cases) productive of strength, 
happiness, and duration of life; beyond 
those bounds tending to less strength, 
happiness, and shorter duration. Life is 
dual; consists half in harmony with its 
externals, half in conflict with them. A 
race may deteriorate by becoming too 
completely adapted to its conditions ; and 
the type be changed and improved by be- 
ing placed in new and unnatural condi- 
tions. Full life can not be maintained 
without regular alternations of condi- 
tion, which, considered by themselves or 
too frequently recurring, must be consid- 
ered unfavorable, such as hunger, fatigue, 
thermal extremes; in short, depletion by 
various modes, stopping short of the de- 
gree that would produce lasting injury. 
To be periodically injured, within due 
bounds, seems to be the necessity of life. 
It is an oscillation between opposing 
menaces of destruction. And that adap- 
tation of the organism to its environment, 
which is with self-evidence declared to 
be the aim of all functional or structural 
variation from the type, is, in half truth, 
a tendency to harmonize with the sur- 
roundings; but in full truth is the at- 
tempt of the organism to equip itself for 
that struggle against external influences 
which life is, and which within certain 
limits is health: beyond them, disease. 
Evolution, by variation from the type in 
response to novel influences, rests, like 
the evolution most uniform through 
many generations, on the instinctive mo- 
tive, adaptation of the whole animal econ- 
omy to the work of keeping up as long as 
possible the vibration between unfavorable 
impactions from without ; for all the con- 
ditions that surround life are in them- 





selves assaults upon life; no so-called fa- 
vorable condition is so if enhanced be- 
yond a certain degree; no one is essen- 
tially favorable or can long consist with 
full life, but must be corrected by its op- 
posite. 

Vitality is an integral dynamism flow- 
ing through many modes of expression. 
It manifests itself through resistance to 
cold (production of heat from food); re- 
sistance to heat (activity of absorbents 
and excretories, by which cooling evap- 
oration is kept up); muscular, intellect- 
ual, reproductive, or assimilative exer- 
tion ; in short, all the modes of which life 
is composed, and all are alike drafts upon 
the interior manufactory of force; life, 
like time, is perceptible only by its loss. 
To illustrate the central idea of life, as 
far as it may be comprehended, a consid- 
eration of its relation to thermal influ- 
ences is sufficient. Heat and cold are 
poles of external influence, between which 
life holds its sinuous career, and all vital 
conditions are as distinctly polarized in 
fact, if not in phrase, as heat and cold. 

It would be false to say unqualifiedly 
that heat is conducive to the best possi- 
ble development of any individual life, 
or to say, unqualifiedly, that cold is. All 
tender (sub-vitalized) organisms, whether 
so from youth (under-development), old 
age (over-development), or disease (un- 
balanced development) are, in proportion 
to their tenderness, incapable of enduring, 
or profiting by, wide thermal extremes. 
The foetus is kept nearly at an even tem- 
perature; but after birth all animals, in 
the best conditions that happen, are sur- 
rounded by media of more or less ther- 
mal variation. Does any one suppose that 
the fullest possible development of any 
animal would be attained by its being en- 
veloped all its life in a medium kept at 
98°, or at any other unvarying point? I 
do not. Alternating variation of all paired 
influences, never going too far either way 
from a mean, seems the general statement 
of nature's method of vital sustentation. 
Vital force is spent in the act of its crea- 
tion; is evolved and destroyed by the 
efforts of the animal energy to repel as- 
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saults from without. The moderate de- 


[Aug., 


is the alternation of the direct stimulus 


pletion of the animal forces by cold, that | of heat (condition relative to personal 
is to say, the abstraction of heat, stimu- | habit when heat is absorbed from sur- 


lates to increased efforts to evolve heat, | 


and the succession of these struggles 
for self-preservation becomes a habit of 
stronger, fuller life than would otherwise 
be—an element in type-formation. But 
just as necessary to the production of the 
noblest animals in their noblest estate, 


——————- e @ eo 


rounding media or is in less degree ab- 
stracted from the body by them). All 
motions, internal and external, are vari- 
able, alternating, and polarized; and any 
satisfactory biological nomenclature will 
be a reflection of these inhesions. 

G. E. TUFTS. 





WALL-PAPER IN BEDROOMS. 


‘oe is no method of decorating 
rooms more convenient and cheap 
than that of papering them—hence it is 
not strange that people in all ranks of 
society make use of it. Two or three 
dollars will in this way render a cracked 
and unsightly wall beautiful. But there 
are considerations in this matter of pa- 
pering walls which render it of grave 
moment to the housekeeper who would 
have a home at once neat, attractive to 
the eye, and healthful. An anonymous 
writer in one of our exchanges indicates 
some of these considerations in terms of 
appreciative emphasis like these : 

“When the air of the room is damp, 
the paper gets damp. In the damp state 
it absorbs readily the dust that is in the 
air. When the weather gets dry and 
warm, or when the room is warmed by a 
fire, the dust becomes dry on the paper, 
and is then easily wafted and distributed 
through the air of the room, while if the 
paper be at all rough or raised, the small 
irregular spaces are at all times recepta- 
cles for dust. This is a strong objection 
to the paper covering for the wall. 

“Another objection to the paper cov- 
ering is the mode in which it is put on 
the walls. As a common practice, layer 
is laid on layer until six or seven or 
more layers are sometimes put one over 
the other. And I have recently seen a 
room stripped of no fewer than ten layers 
of paper before the wall was reached. 
By this plan the room becomes lined 
with coating after coating of paste, which 
in course of time is decomposed, is turned 





into fine organic dust, and is itself, 
whenever the paper is torn away so as to 
allow of an escape of dust, a decided 
source of danger to health. Let sickness 
take place in a room, the walls of which 
are treated in the manner now described 
—let the particles of the poison of a con- 
tagious disease disseminate in such a 
room, and almost of a certainty some 
minute portion of the particular poison 
will be cased up behind the new paper 
that is laid on, to remain a source of dan- 
ger for after-occupants of the room for 
years and years to come. 

“For these reasons—and I think ther 
are sound and good—I think the common 
system of paper Yor the walls of the bed- 
room is not the best. If a paper could 
be invented, which, once laid on, would 
present a permanent surface, and a sur- 
face that would admit of systematic 
cleansing by means of soap and water, or 
by dry scrubbing, then I should not have 
a word to say against it, and such an in- 
vention will, I should hope, one day be 
brought into common use. 

“ The nearest approach I have ever seen 
to perfect success in the direction named 
was in the house of a friend of mine, who 
had his room very carefully papered with a 
good fine paper of oak pattern. This paper 
he coated with coachmakers’ varnish until 
the entire surface was in truth as hard as 
the panel of a carriage itself. This wall 
could be washed with the greatest ease 
and was as perfect as need be. Sometimes 
in the halls and on the staircases of houses 
we see oak and marble papers which are 
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varnished and which bear to be washed 
very well; but I have never seen those 
walls so perfect as the walls of the room 
I specially name, and certainly I have 
seen no approach to anything of the kind 
within a room. 

“ Presuming that paper is used for the 
walls of a bedroom, there are certain rules 
which ought to be followed in respect to 
the process. The first of these is that the 
paper selected should not bea flock pa- 
per; next, it ought not to have a raised 
or rough surface; thirdly, the pattern 
should be of the plainest possible kind, 
and, if I may so express it, patternless : 
the color should be gray or a sea-green ; 
and lastly, the paper should be frequently 
renewed—it should be changed every 
three years at least. Moreover, in chang- 
ing the paper there should be no slipshod 
method of putting on a new paper before 
the removal of the old. The old paper 
should be entirely stripped off, the wall 
should be well! cleansed of dry paste, and 
the new paper should be put on with 
paste that is quite fresh and pure. The 





introduction of a little alum into the 
paste is always a good practice: 

“In cases where a person has suffered 
from any one of the contagious diseases 
and has occupied a room, the walls of 
which are covered with paper, there 
should be no hesitation, when the room 
is relieved of its occupant, in clearing 
every particle of paper from the wall at 
once, also making the clearance as com- 
plete as possible. I usually direct in 
these cases that the paper, while it is still 
on the wall, should be saturated with 
water that is at boiling heat, the water 
being applied with a small flannel or 
woolen mop. In this manner two pur- 
poses are served: the heat disinfects and 
the paper is made to peel off with readi- 
ness and completeness. When the paper 
is thus removed down to the solid walls, 
the walls may be fumigated with sulphur- 
ous acid vapor, and afterward washed 
down, sponged, and allowed to dry. 
After such cleansing the new paper may 
be laid on, the ceiling having been pre- 
viously cleansed and colored.” 


<> Geese 


SEEING AT GREAT DISTANCES. 


(THE. following was communicated to 
the editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL about 
two years ago. The views of the writer 
have a prophetic significance, now that 
it has been ascertained that objects at 

reat distances may be rendered visible 

y electric current. 

T is possible that thoughts of one in- 

dividual may be transmitted from his 
eyes to the eyes and mind of another in- 
dividual by a telephone without the me- 
dium of sound. The knowledge which 
we have acquired through the eye, where 
it is remembered or we are conscious of 
it, is reflected from within upon that or- 
gan, and is attended with a motion of it, 
as thought is a mode of motion, or is at- 
tended with motion. It is possible that 
this motion may be transmitted as well 
as that producing the sensation, sound, 
by a machine for the special purpose ; 
and “sight seeing” accounted for, as it 
is commonly termed, by a magnetic wave 





or current passing between the eyes of 
two individuals naturally and without the 
aid of an artificial machine. I do not be- 
lieve that the above proposit‘on is im- 
practicable on account of the delicacy of 
the vibrations, when it is considered that 
the actinism of light-ether and magnetic 
force have sufficient power to disinte- 
grate the most solid bodies. I think that 
the motions of one person’s eyes, ex- 
pressed thus upon the eyes of another, 
should not cause a community of thought 
any more than that the thoughts of an 
orator expressed by sound cause a com- 
munity of thought. The state of mind 
of two individuals being the same, the 
same configuration of motions upon 
the mind of each must cause the same 
thoughts in each. 

The reasons why “sight seeing” is 
naturally rare are, that it is seldom that 
two minds can be found in a proper state ; 
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and that it is then only a magnetic wave , tograph taken at one instant of our 
or current connects them. The impres- thoughts. To transfer these changes as 
sions by the teleform would be scenic, they take place, is not above the velocity 
and so far a natural language. They | of the light-ether and that of the mag- 
would be the pictures of the drama which | netic force. Although we can not see 
had been formed upon the retina of the | the pictures of the thoughts of another 
eye of objects which had been presented | in his eyes, as we see other objects, we 
to it; whereas the sounds of words are may feel them; because it often occurs 
mostly significant by impact. They would | that we anticipate them before they are 
be a natural and therefore a unzversal | expressed in words of sound. 
language. | This theory, notwithstanding it opens 
That the eye of one individual oper- | a new and wide field for investigation, 
ates to convey thoughts to another indi- experiment, and discovery, and promises 
vidual, and thus performs the office of | to throw much light upon psychology, 
the teleform, who can doubt? That an | a subject so dear to humanity ; also upon 
artificial machine may be constructed to | the history and philosophy of hoary an- 
perform the same office, I believe to be | tiquity, rendering that which was before 
possible. The mind, with the use of the | obscure, clear, and that fact, which was 
eye, can picture the drama of its thoughts | before believed to be fable, yet, to the 
in time and place at will, as man can by | multitude, may appear as “ the mere shad- 
the use of the magic lantern. The pict- | ow of a dream.” The “seer” is found 
ure, in both cases, is composed of mo- | throughout the history of man, even in 
tions, which I do not believe it impossi- | that of the most highly cultivated and 
ble to transfer by magnetic influence. | intelligent. Truly, he commands the at- 


_ The intensified brain of the maniac shows | tention of the philosopher. As the Deity 





more clearly and definitely the power of | Himself employs means to attain His 
its motions, configured through the eye, | ends, is it not reasonable to suppose that 
in space, to pass for realities. As all our | the “seer” does likewise, and that as we 
thoughts are continually changing, mo- | feel it a duty to analyze the workings of 
tion would be indicated, which, in ani- | the former, we sin not by an effort to 
mated nature, is a sign of life. The pict- | analyze those of tite latter? 

ure would be more than a mere pho- J. F. G. MITTAG. 





WINTER AND THE FOLLOWING SUMMER. 


A PROMINENT Savannah physician, ; incident to seasons generally, or growing 
Dr. Falligant, writes sensibly as fol- | out of influences not within our own con- 
lows: trol. 

“So many questions have been asked| “ Unreflecting people argue in this wise : 
and so many opinions expressed, by many j First. A cold winter kills all the vegeta- 
persons, concerning our prospective sani- | tion and makes a succeeding summer 
tary condition during the summer of} healthy. Second. A warm winter fails to 
1880, because of the prolonged moderate ; kill all (or so much of) the vegetation, and 
weather of the present winter, that it may makes the succeeding summer unhealthy. 
be well to reflect over some facts,and, “Now the real fact is that when the cold 
some false conclusions incident to hastily | weather kills the vegetation so extensive- 
formed views, and see whether we have | ly, there is more dead vegetation ; and if 
any real reason for anxiety for this sea- the mere guantity of dead vegetation con- 
son beyond others, and whether any real trolled the ratio of its disease-producing 
causes of disorder are likely to arise, not influence, then the summer following an 
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extremely cold winter ought to excel in | poisonous evaporative capacity being the 


unhealthiness. 
“ For the opposite reason, the mild win- 
ter, leaving a large proportion of the 


of death, ought to be followed by a 
healthy summer. 
“ Neither of these conditions, however, 


elements of its dangerous nature, and 
these elements being removable at our 


| own will by proper hygienic treatment.” 
vegetation in a condition of life instead | 


are the real factors governing our climatic | 


sanitation, but cleanliness and dryness 
govern the whole. Thus, for instance, in 


our own city of Savannah, proper sanitary | 


government in the city itself, and proper 
drainage of the adjacent low grounds, 
not allowing moist or stagnant or putrid 


accumulations or surfaces, will insure our 
general good health, whether a summer | 


succeeds a moderate or a cold winter; 
the moisture, putridity, and consequent 





_— 


PREVENTION OF BOILS.—A St. Peters- 
burgh physician, Dr. Sieven, commends 
a very simple treatment for the preven- 
tion of this painful form of abscess. 
He claims that if the skin be superficial- 
ly scraped with a small knife, so that a 
drop or two of blood may be pressed 
through the epidermis as soon as the 
peculiar stabbing or pricking sensation 
and slight induration announce the com- 
mencement of the boil, it will not be fur- 
ther developed. 





APPLE-TAPIOCA PUDDING. 


= apple as a part of our dietary is 

extensively used, to be sure, but I 
think that its merits are not sufficiently 
appreciated. It can be so easily adapted 
to cookery, and in every case supplies 
so desirable a constituent, that I feel 
myself warranted in urging its merits 
on all occasions. I have already given 
one or two forms of pudding in these col- 
umns, in which apples take a prominent 
place, and now I am asked, How do you 
make an apple-tapioca pudding? I think 
a tapioca pudding in the plainest form an 
excellent. dish, but a few apples prove a 
delicious adjunct. 


RULE. 


I tea-cup of tapioca. 

I tea-spoon of salt. 

1} pints of water. 

6 apples. 

Wash the tapioca well and put it in a 
clean dish. Add the salt and the water; 
mix well together. Put it on the back 
part of the stove—or anywhere so that it 
will keep warm, and soak for four hours. 
Peal and core the apples and put them in 
a two-quart pudding-dish, with a pinch 
or so of sugar in each apple where the 





core is taken out. Now add a little water 
and bake them until tender; then pour 
the soaked tapioca over the apples and 
bake one hour. This dish is to be eaten 
warm, with sauce if preferred. 

Below is a simple method of preparing 
a sauce which may be served with any 
pudding: 

2 table-spoons of fresh, sweet butter. 

I cup of sugar. 

2 table-spoons of flour. 

I pint of boiling water. 

Mix the butter and flour, with a spoon, 
well together or until it appears creamy ; 
then mix in the sugar, and just before 
serving add the boiling water. If you wish 
a flavor, the juice of one lemon will sup- 
ply it. 

Here is one of the common recipes for 
a sauce: 

Melt two ounces of butter in a sauce- 
pan. Mix with it a tea-spoonful of flour. 
Add salt and pepper to taste, then a cup 
of cream. Now boil the whole for a min- 
ute or two, then add mace or lemon-juice 
for a flavor. 

The housekeeping reader can judge for 
herself which is better for health and con- 
venience. MRS. H. S. D. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE 


Action of Light upon the Eye.— 
At a meeting of the Buffalo Microscopical 
Club, Dr. Lucien Howe presented the sub- 
ject of the undulations of light and their per- 
ception by the eye. Mention was made of 
different theories, accounting for the phe- 
nomena of optics previous to the present cent- 
ury. The difficulties of this subject were first 
solved by Thomas Young, who satisfactorily 
explained the undulatory theory of light. He 
showed that what we call light is impressions 
produced upon the retina by the wave-like 
motion of the particles of matter. Subse- 
quently thé lengths of these waves were meas- 
ured. It would take 36,918 waves of red light, 
or 64,631 waves of violet light, placed end to 
end, to make an inch. From the known speed 
of light, it is proved that at least four hundred 
and fifty-one millions of millions of these mi- 
nute waves flow into the eye and dash against 
the retina in each second. Dr. Howe, in ade- 
scription of the microscopical anatomy of the 
eye, more particularly relating to the ‘‘ layer 
of rods and cones,” stated that these were in 
reality the terminal filaments of the optic 
nerve. These are shaken or acted on by the 
waves of light, and it is especially these with 
which we see. 





Growth of Population.—The Reg- 
istrar-General has completed his estimates of 
the population of some of the largest English 
towns, dating to the middle of this year, and 
calculates that London has increased from 
3,254,260 in 1871 to 3,664,149 in 1880. Simi- 
larly, Brighton is said to have increased from 
90,011 to 107,321; Portsmouth, from 113,569 
to 134,224; Norwich, from 80,386 to 85,827; 
Bristol, from 182,552 to 213,536; Plymouth, 
from 68,658 to 74,993; Wolverhampton, from 
68,291 to 75,970; Birmingham, from 343,787 
to 394,738; Leicester, from 95,220 to 129,912; 
Nottingham, from 86,621 to 173,627; Liver- 
pool, from 493,405 to 544,056; Manchester, 
from 351,189 to 763,130; Salford, from 124,801 
to 185,786; Oldham, from 82,629 to 115,413; 
Bradford, from 145,830 to 197,196; Leeds, 
from 259,212 to 318,929; Sheffield, from 239,- 
946 to 304,938; Hull, from 121,892 to 149,627; 
Sunderland, from 98,242 to 116,730; and New- 
castle, from 128,443 to 149,366. 


Making the Deaf Hear.—The audi- 
phone recently invented is a rather. simple 
affair, consisting of a fan of vulcanized rub- 
ber, the upper margin of which is slightly 
bent and held in tension by a silken cord. 
When in use this margin is placed in contact 
with the upper teeth, and the thin rubber fan 
receives the vibrations and conveys them 
through the teeth. Hon. Joseph Medill, of 
the Chicago 7ribune, gives the following testi- 
mony to its efficacy in a recent number of 
that paper: 

‘*It is known that the editor of this paper 
has been deaf for a number of years, and that 
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during that time he has used all the devices for 
improving his hearing that he could hear of 
or that were brought to him. None of them 
were, however, satisfactory. He has tried 
the audiphone for some weeks, and finds that 
it not only improves his hearing, but restores 
the sense of hearing to him. Not merely does 
it answer when engaged in conversation with 
a person who is a foot, or a few feet from him, 
but it answers perfectly at a concert. Each 
note of the musician and each tone of the 
singer come as clearly and distinctly as they 
did before the sense of hearing was impaired. 
Others have also tested this instrument, and 
have expressed themselves satisfied with its 
workings.” 


An Ancient Document.—The oldest 
official document in the archives of New 
York is the Indian deed for Hoboken (Hobo- 
can Hacking), dated July 11, 1630. In it Ho- 
boken is called the ‘‘/amd called Hobocan 
Hacking,” while in an Indian deed for Ahasi- 
mus, south of Hoboken, made November 22d 
of the same year, Hoboken is called an island. 
A writer in the Magazine of American History 
says: ‘‘I believe it was an island, as Man- 
hattan is an island to-day, the Hoboken Kil 
and the Jan Evertsen Kil, with their marshes, 
cutting off the communication with the main- 
land.” An old map of New Netherland, made 
in 1616 for the States-General of Holland, set- 
tles the question definitely by giving Awieha- 
ken, Hobocan Haking and Ahasimus, now 
Hudson County, N. J., as a peninsula formed 
by the Hackensack (Hackingkasanig, Achkin- 
keshaky) and the Hudson. 


e 

Luminous Flowers.— Among the 
elegant novelties of the hour offered for sale 
on the Paris boulevards are phosphorescent 
flowers, which glow with a lambent light in 
the dark, and almost rival their natural tints. 
They are rendered luminous by coating the 
petals with transparent size, and then dusting 
them with a phosphorescent substance, such 
as Canton phosphorus (sulphide of calcium) 
or Bologna phosphorus (sulphide of barium). 
Canton phosphorus is the best, and yields a 
soft yellow light. According to M. Becquerel, 
a good quality can be made by mixing 48 parts 
of flowers of sulphur with 53 parts of calcined 
oyster shells, and raising them to a tempera- 
ture of between 800 and goo degrees centi- 
grade in a crucible. After exposure to sun- 
light during the day, or to the electric or 
magnesium light, the flowers thus coated be- 
come brightly luminous in the dark. 


Counsel on Sugar Beet Culture. 
—The New England Farmer warns farmers 
who may be cultivating the sugar beet as an 
experiment, that if they cultivate this crop as 
they have been accustomed to cultivate other 
farm crops in the past, they will surely fail, 
and will curse the industry and every one who 
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has been instrumental in introducing it into 
the country. Twenty tons of good sugar 
beets to the acre can not be grown in the 
same slovenly manner that has sometimes 
brought a small crop of winter rye or even a 
decent crop of potatoes before the advent of 
the Colorado beetle. Beets require not rough, 
coarse, farm methods, but nice, careful, gar- 
den culture, and if the introduction of the 
sugar beet into this country shall teach the 
common farmers an improved method of cult- 
ure, and shall make garden culture take the 
place of rough field culture for all crops, the 
country will be well paid for all the cost of 
the experiment, even though sugar-making 
should prove a complete failure. The weeds 
must be well looked after if the beets are to 
have fair play and a chance at success. The 
ground may have been never so well manured, 
plowed, harrowed, pulverized, and smoothed, 
and the seeds may have come up vigorously 
and even, but if the young beets are allowed 
to be overrun by weeds that are even more 
vigorous, and so thick as to cover the ground 
as with a mat, the prospects for success will 
by no means be flattering. 


The Bagdad “ Date - Mark.”’— 
Bagdad is noted for a mysterious malady 
which affects everybody in the city, whether 
citizen or stranger. It is a sore, called a 
‘*date-mark,” because after it has healed it 
leaves an indelible mark about the size and 
shape of a date. It generally comes upon the 
face, lasts a year, then disappears. The cheek 
of nearly every man and woman in Bagdad 
shows the inevitable mark. Sometimes it set- 
tles upon the nose, and then the disfigurement 
is great; sometimes on the eyelid, when 
blindness is the result. Strangers are attacked 
even after a very brief residence; but fortu- 
nately, if they are adults, the sore is more apt 
to come on the arm. In every case the attack 
runs its course for one year. No treatment, 
no ointment or medicine is said to have the 
slightest effect upon it. Once the sore ap- 
pears, the sufferer knows what to expect, and 
may as well resign himself. The Arabs say 
that every one who goes to Bagdad must get 
the ‘‘date-mark ;” or if he does not get it 
while in the city, he will be followed by it— 
have it sooner or later he must. Dr. Thom, 
of the American mission, states that he has 
examined the uleer under the microscope, and 
found it to be composed of a fungoid growth; 
but nothing that he had ever tried had proved 
remedial. 

A Proposed River between Man- 
CHESTER AND LIVERPOOL.—A meeting has 
been held in Manchester for the purpose of 
considering the expediency of the proposal 
for the construction of a tidal navigation for 
seagoing steamers between Manchester and 
Liverpool. At this meeting Mr. Hamilton 
Fulton, the engineer, explained the nature of 
the proposal, and stated that the length of the 
channel between Manchester and Liverpool 
would be about 36 miles. The minimum width 
of the navigation would be 200 feet, and the 
minimum depth at low water spring tides 





would be 10 feet, or about two feet more water 
than exists at low water over the bar at the 
mouth of the Mersey. A basin would be pro- 
vided at Manchester end of 81 acres with 
16,000 lineal feet of well-constructed wharves, 
and all requisites for shipping accommodation 
on a large scale. The estimated cost of the 
undertaking is £3,500,000. Mr. George Hicks, 
of Manchester, presented a statement as to 
the probable revenue, which, if realized, 
would give a large return upon the proposed 
outlay. Owing to the inability of several 
members of Parliament and others to attend, 
the further consideration of the subject was 
adjourned.— Warrington Guardian. 

Liquid Manure for Piants.—A 
Baltimore florist sends the Boston Yournal of 
Chemistry the following formula for a liquid 
manure for flowers. The materials may be 
had at any blacksmith-shop: Put one bushel 
of the clippings from horses’ hoofs into a bar- 
rel, and fill it up with water. Let it stand for 
a week, when it is ready for use. Apply it 
with a watering-pot. All bedding plants can 
be watered with it every day, if they are not 
pot-bound. Re-potted plants should be water- 
ed every week until they have plenty of work- 
ing roots to take up the manure. It will also 
be found good for hard-wooded plants if used 
once or twice a week. Two or three weeks 
after the plants have been watered with the 
manure the foliage usually turns from a green 
to a yellow, moving from the stem down to 
the leaf, which, however, lasts only for a few 
weeks, when it changes to a dark, glossy 
green. Plants under this watering grow very 
strong. The flowers are very large and bright 
in color. Plants thus treated can be kept in 
very small pots for a long time without being 
transplanted. Flowers watered with this liquid 
manure will bring twenty-five per cent. more 
than otherwise. 

Success in Corn.—An exchange tells 
of a man who plants, two or three weeks after 
the crop is planted, a new hill of corn every 
fifteenth row, each way. And this is the rea- 
son: If the weather becomes dry after the fill- 
ing time, the silk and tassels both become dry 
and dead. In this condition, if it should be- 
come seasonable, the silk revives and renews 
its growth, but the tassels do not recover. 
Then, for want of pollen, the new silk is un- 
able to fill the office for which it was designed. 
The pollen from the replanted corn is then 
ready to supply silk, and the filling is com- 
pleted. He says nearly all the abortive ears, 
so common in all corn crops, are caused by 
the want of pollen, and he has known ears to 
double their size in this filling. 


Leaks in Gas Pipes.—To detect leaks 
in gas pipes, it is recommended to apply soap 
suds to the suspected leaky joint. The forma- 
tion of bubbles will show an escape. This is 
safer than trying the joint with a lighted 
match. If the leak occur in the branch of a 
bracket or chandelier, it is repaired by solder- 
ing with plumber’s fine solder ; if it be a very 
small one, heat the piece first, with a spirit. 
lamp, and fill the aperture with cement. 
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AUGUST, 1880. 





OUR FAMILY TROUBLES. 

N the North American Review for June 
appeared an article on “ Divorces in 
New England,” from the pen of Dr. Na- 
than Allen, who has for many years given 
attention to the sanitary condition of that 
The statistics 
he arrays, and the conclusions drawn from 


section of our population. 


them by a mind long accustomed to trace 
the relations between physical states and 
mental phenomena, are in many aspects 
startling enough. In the six New En- 
gland States there are nearly two thou- 
sand divorces every year, and their num- 
ber is increasing. These forcible dis- 
ruptions of the most sacred of family 
ties prevail almost entirely among the 
native-born and Protestant population, 
as the Roman Catholic ordinances do 
not allow civil divorces, or proceedings 
in the State courts for the separation of 
husband and wife. After subtracting the 
number of marriages performed by the 
Roman Catholic priests in 1878, the ratio 
of divorce to marriage for that year is 
found to be as follows: In Vermont, 1 
divorce to 12.3 marriages; in Massachu- 
setts, 1 to 14.6; in Rhode Island, 1 to 8; 
in Connecticut, 1 to 7.8. 





When it is considered that this state 
of social affairs exists mainly in the 
classes favored with education and so- 
cial privileges, it is certainly alarming 
to contemplate. How inharmonious and 
disorderly must be the community where- 
in one hundred families in every eight 
hundred or in every twelve hundred, are 
broken-up by legal process ! 

If we look at the list of causes, real or 
alleged, for these, we find them to be 
mainly of the criminal type—adultery, 
cruelty, intoxication, desertion, and we 
instinctively ask why and how these 
originate ? 

Evidently one grand source of this 
most unhappy condition in the land 
once the home of Puritan simplicity and 
the closest domestic intimacies, is the in- 
sidious creeping in of false and pernicious 
notions concerning the character of the 
marriage relation. The divorce laws of 
the New England States have been modi- 
fied to suit, in a great measure, these no- 
tions, until they have become so lax that 
it is comparatively easy for the disaffected 
husband or wife who lives in one of these 
States to secure the freedom desired. 

Another prime cause of divorce, which 
has a more direct connection with the 
act than that to which we have just 
alluded, is the unfitness of many who 
marry to enter into that responsible rela- 
tion. This cause is not peculiar to New 
England, but has an extensive prevalence 
in all parts of our country, irrespective 
of religion and education. . Young men 
and young women who are not old 
enough to comprehend the duties of 
life, are permitted to marry; many, very 
many, jump into this most serious of 
bonds with scarcely a thought of its re- 
quirements—a temporary humor, a triv- 
ial fancy, is enough to lead some who are 
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physically weak or diseased to the minis- 
ter or the magistrate. This being the 
case, the spectacle of a large proportion 
of our people living in domestic inhar- 
mony and wretchedness is only what 
should be naturally expected. 

Dr. Allen, whose acquaintance with 
mental science is extensive, as may be 
inferred from the fact that he was edito- 
rially connected with this magazine as far 
back as 1839, points to the education of 
the masses in the principles and practice 
of physiological and moral law, as an in- 
dispensable method of correcting the 
evils in family and social life. Appro- 
priate legislation is also needed to help 
along reform. It would be difficult in 
the start, we know, to prescribe general 
rules for the correction of marriage 
abuses, but legal checks would be ob- 
viously proper upon the disposition of 
certain classes or persons to marry ; for 
instance, the diseased in body, the feeble 
and erratic in mind, the notoriously 
vicious. 

The importance of this r:atter of mar- 
riage is so great to State and nation, 
that it should have the systematic atten- 
tion of our best physiologists, and a body 
of law framed in accordance with their 
observations would, in time, practically 
comprehend the requirements of public 
peace and happiness, in so far as mar- 
riage is concerned. 

Sparta in her day of glory had marriage 
laws, and certainly with our present knowl- 
edge of physiology and social economy, 
it would not be difficult for a few gentle- 
men, among whom Dr. Allen should have 
a prominent place, to draw up a system 
of rules which, if put in practice, would 
exercise a most salutary effect upon do- 
mestic morality. 





GEORGE RIPLEY, LL.D. 


N the recent death of this eminent au- 

thor, American literature regrets the 
loss of one who has been among the 
foremost to develop into vigorous activ- 
ity the spirit of authorship, and to im- 
press it with a national character. Dr. 
Ripley was born on the 3d of October, 
1802, and dying on the 4th of July lacked 
but three months of being seventy-eight 
years old. Of this long life, its entire 
maturity was spent in literary pursuits. 
He entered the ministry of the Unitarian 
Church in 1827, but remained therein only 
four years, leaving the pulpit to visit 
Europe, where he studied the literature 
of France and Germany for several years. 
Returning to America, the fruit of his 
studies appeared in a series of volumes 
entitled “ Specimens of Foreign Standard 
Literature,” published from 1838 to 1842. 
He took a deep interest in social reform, 
particularly the co-operative side, as ad- 
vocated by Fourier; and warmly enlisted 
in the celebrated “ Brook Farm” experi- 
ment, in which Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Margaret Fuller, Alcott, and Thoreau, 
with other gifted minds, participated. 
He invested his entire fortune in this 
more poetical than practical undertak- 
ing, and lost it. 

In 1849 he became literary editor of 
the New York 7rzbune, and held that 
position until his death. Besides his 
professional work, as a reviewer and critic 
of other men’s books—a sphere in which 
his superiority is beyond question—he 
edited, in association with Mr. C. A. 
Dana, the “ New American Cyclopedia,” 
the publication of which was begun in 
1853 and completed about 1858. He also 
was joint editor with Mr. Dana of the 
revised edition of this important work ; 
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which was completed in 1874. He also 
published three or four other books, as 
“ Discourses on the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion ” (1839) ; “ Letters to Andrews Nor- 
ton on the Later Forms of Infidelity” 
(1840); and a “ Handbook of Literature 
and the Fine-Arts” (1854), the latter be- 
ing prepared in association with Mr. 
Bayard Taylor. 

Dr. Ripley was not only a scholar of 
the highest order, but a man whose ge- 
nial nature, delicate taste, and refined 
morality won the esteem of all who were 
For the 
science of Phrenology he evinced a sym- 
pathetic consideration, and as occasion 


favored with his acquaintance. 


would permit, his pen traced an appre- 
ciative comment on the periodical or 
new book which illustrated its principles 
and truths. 





METAPHYSICS AND PHRENOLOGY. 
WE have had frequent communication 
with two young men—one pursu- 

ing a post-graduate coursein philosophy 
at a prominent New England university, 
the other also a post-graduate student in 
philosophy and theology at an eminent 
institution in one of the Middle States. 
The theme of this communication was 
chiefly mental philosophy. Each of these 
students had chosen from personal in- 
clination the study of metaphysics, and 
while pursuing it had used opportunities 
for obtaining a knowledge of Phrenology. 
From the first of their examination of 
the Gallian system, they had been deeply 
impressed by its clearness and reason- 
ableness, and they could not help but 
contrast its principles, and the mode 
adopted by its teachers in their applica- 
tion of those principles to the phenomena 
of mind, with the methods of reasoning 





in vogue among metaphysicians of the 
schools. We were assured by them that 
in spite of the closest attention to the 
lecturers of their respective institutions 
and their earnest study, they were unable 
to extricate themselves from what ap- 
peared to be a muddle of assertion and 
They found that they must 
take the dicta of eminent writers on trust 


speculation. 


if they were to obtain anything like per- 
spicuity of view. If they attempted to 
reason out a postulate or an inference in 
accordance with the rules of analysis or 
positive logic, they became at once in- 
volved ina maze. On turning, however, 
to Phrenology, they found no trouble. 
Its definitions were clear, the descrip- 
tions given of the action of the faculties 
were logical, the reasoning was harmo- 
nious, pointed, leading directly to certain 
conclusions. One of these gentlemen 
remarked that the ex-phrenological phi- 
losophy as commonly discussed was all 
a priorz, vagueness, but when he turned 
to Phrenology it was all a fosterior?, 
directness and coherence. 

The student connected with the Mid- 
dle State university has enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of sitting at the feet of one of 
the most eminent metaphysical authors 
and teachers living. But at a personal in- 
terview he remarked to the writer that 
Dr. So-and-So was very delightful as a 
lecturer, but in the midst of a discourse 
on some intellectual topic, he (the stu- 
dent) could not help but acknowledge to 
himself how vain and impracticable are 
all these views in comparison with the 
teachings of phrenological science. Most 
of the adherents of the old school appear 
to be controlled by the idea that it is im- 
possible to treat of mind by the inductive 
method. That it is not amenable to pro- 
cesses of analysis in common use with 
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physicists; in other words, that the one 
and only way to discuss intellect and 
feeling is by the old medieval process, 
designated as a priori—by observation 
of the inner self, by reasoning founded 
upon consciousness. A few are candid 
enough to acknowledge the difficulties 
constantly arising in such discussion. 
Prof. Bascom, for instance, while he holds 
to the view that it is improper to con- 
sider the phenomena of mind after the 
manner of natural science, admits the 
difficulties which beset the metaphy- 
sician; and in his text-book on psy- 
chology counsels the reader against be- 
ing misled by erroneous inferences and 
unwarranted assumptions. The new as 
well as the old treatises on metaphysics 
abound in assumption —nécessarily be- 
cause their authors will not accept 
physical data. It appears to signify 
nothing to these gentlemen that phe- 
nomena of mind are directly related to 
the brain; that it is a matter now of 
common demonstration that mental de- 
rangement is occasioned by disease of 
brain tissue. A man may be confined in 
an insane asylum and constantly exhibit 
some peculiar phase of lunacy, and after 
death the surgeon may examine his brain 
and point toa tumor, an ulcer, or lesion as 
the existing cause of the derangement, 
and show that it was in perfect accord- 
ance with a diagnosis made during the 
life of the lunatic; yet facts like these, 


which are recorded by the hundred in 
the annals of surgery, have no persuasive 
influence upon the ordinary metaphysi- 
cian: he clings to his idols of the Ger- 
man, French, and Scotch schools, and 
seems to wax fat in the atmosphere of 
the hypothetical, and to be fearful only 
of being reduced to dry bones, should he 
permit the light of the positively demon- 
strable to illumine his mind. 





THE AMUSEMENTS OF THE CHIL- 
DREN OF THE POOR. 


city where live the poorer of the working 


N our walks we are much given to 
visiting the quarters of our great 
classes. Their humble vocations and 
their modes of adapting themselves to 
the pinch of want offer very interesting 
The chil- 
dren, always numerous, in such quarters 


subjects for contemplation. 


specially command our attention, fy 
they enlist at once our sympathy fo 
their helpless destitution, and set in mo- 
tion a current of thought regarding the 
life of toil and sorrow which the future 
has in store for the most of them who 
survive the years of childhood. 

But in the most squalid neighborhoods 
the edge of our sadness has been taken 
off by scenes of hearty, thorough enjoy- 
ment on the part of children there. De- 
spite the filth of the street and the 
dilapidation of the tenement; despite 
surroundings of vice and associations of 
crime, groups of little ones are to be seen 
playing with all the expressions of de- 
light, and all the innocent abandon of 
children in the elegant and retired neigh- 
borhoods of the well-to-do. 

A day or two since we passed through 
a street in one of the worst parts of the 
city ; the sultry weather had apparently 
driven all the grown people from their 
close lodgings to the windows and stoops, 
while the children in all degrees of dress 
or undress flocked on sidewalk and street. 
Here and there a group sat upon the curb 
engaged in playing “ Jack-stones” with 
those odd-looking little metallic castings 
which are to be found in the petty stores 
which exist in the vicinage of the public 
schools. Now and then I encountered a 
ring of urchins, who, with hands clasped, 
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were singing a merry-go-round with per- 
sistent earnestness. On a narrow, creak- 
ing stoop we descried a wee colored girl 
arranging some bits of china on a little 
bench. She was “setting table,” and her 
mother, we presumed, a tidy-looking 
young woman, was leaning against the 
door-jamb observing the child’s play with 
an expression of enjoyment. 

We could have counted fully one hun- 
dred children within the space of three 
squares, and all earnestly bent on play. 
There was noise enough; some were 
shouting in high keys, as children will 
when earnestly at play, but we saw not 
one instance of ill-humor or quarrelsome 
dispute. 

Who could entertain so harsh a tem- 
per as to look upon the amusement of 
these poor children with coldness? To 
us such scenes encourage the thought of 
better days in store for them. We some- 
how associate their little happiness with 
the character of our national institutions, 





which afford to the lowest and the poor- 
est opportunities for mental development, 
and point to fortune, honor, and power 
as attainments for which poor as well as 
rich may strive. 


~~. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOL- 
oGy.—Our readers who contemplate be- 
coming members of the next class of the 
Institute, will not forget that the time for 
opening is on the first day of October. 
No one should be a single day behind; 
for in the course of instruction the plan 
of the carpenter is followed, who first lays 
the foundation, puts up the frame, and 
then completes the structure. The ap- 
prentice who comes to the work after the 
frame has been erected, will learn how to 
finish a house, but will need further in- 
struction before he can build a house. It 
would be better to lose two weeks at the 
close rather than half a week at the be- 
ginning of the session. 
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“ He that questioneth mach shall learn much.”—Bacon, 





Eo Our Eorrespondents, . 


ron oF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
nded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration, 

IF AN INQuirY FAIL TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it ; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
is provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with a address. 

nonymous letters will not be considered. 


DANDRUFF.—H. W. S.—Within the 
year we have given suggestions in regard to the 
treatment of the scalp for dandruff, and would 
repeat, that most of the preparations recom- 











mended by druggists are unfit for use, as they 
rather increase the trouble or produce disease 
which is worse than the dandruff. Sulphur is one 
of these injurious ‘‘ remedies.”’ A little “‘ green 
soap,” as it is called, or fine Castile and tepid 
water, used twice a week in cleansing the scalp, 
will be far better; or a little borax would be 
serviceable, meantime let your diet be pure from 
all substances which serve to embarrass the 
functions of the cuticle. 


SHALL AND WILL.—These words are 
used interchangeably by a great many educated 
persons. Macaulay once said, ‘“‘ Not one Lon- 
doner in a thousand ever misplaces his will and 
shall.”” Nevertheless, that sage critic and writer, 
Dr. Johnson, who was a Londoner, did occa- 
sionally use them inaccurately. In this country 
the confusion in their use is becoming more and 
more conspicuous, and as a general rule for the 
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proper use of words, we would say, that shall 
should be applied in the first person, and will 
in the second and third (just as you will find 
them in the conjugation of the verb éo be in your 
grammar), when the simple idea of future action 
or occurrence is to be expressed. When, how- 
ever, the idea of compulsion or necessity is to 
be expressed, will is the term associated with the 
first person, and shail with the second and third. 
As an illustration of the first method: ‘I shall 
be at the railroad station to-morrow to meet 
you.’ “I will perform my obligations.” ‘Of 
course you will come to the wedding.” ‘ You 
shall have that book which James promised 
you.” 


SPIRITUALISM, CLAIRVOYANCE, MES- 
MERISM, Etc.—W. G. 8.—Nearly every number 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has an article 
or paragraph on one of these subjects, or on 
themes kindred. Each, however, is very com- 
prehensive in its relations, and could not be 
fairly treated in a single article. The best kind 
of ‘‘ fortune-telling ” is that which is based upon 
science ; in other words, upon the organization 
of a person. It may not be the sort of fortune- 
telling which you mean, but it is the best, as it 
shows the capability of the person, and indicates 
the nature of his possible achievement. 


MORAL DEVELOPMENT.—M. L. C.— 
Question : When the moral or spiritual region is 
wanting would it give a flat appearance to that 
part of the head ? 

Answer: It depends upon how the brain is 
organized; for instance, if Constructiveness, 
Ideality, Sublimity, Caution are large, and the 
moral organization small, the top-head will ap- 
pear low. Ifthe upper lateral range be marked, 
the top-head may appear rounded and yet the 
organization be of moderate size, while the bas- 
ilar region and range of organs in the vicinity of 
the ear will predominate. The true way to esti- 
mate development is by observing the distance 
from the surface of the head to the centre, which 
is fully described in ‘‘ Brain and Mind.” 


DEAD CONSCIENCE.—G. A.—Questzon : 
When the conscience is said to be seared in all 
things, is it comatose? is the germ still there, 
or is it destroyed root and branch ? 

Answer; “ Seared with a hot iron” is a figure 
of speech, intended to convey the meaning of 
destruction. Hence, a seared conscience would 
neither be inactive nor comatose, it would lack 
even germinal existence. We believe that such 
amoral state is possible, but as observers of 
men we have rarely met with one who indicated 
so lamentable a condition. Most men who indi- 
cate a want of it in their life, are perverted in 
conscientiousness. Very few, indeed, are to- 
tally devoid of the sentiment. 


OUR MENTORIAL BUREAU. 





IIt 





COLOR OF EYES AND HAIR.—Color as 
a physical expression bears relation to tempera- 
ment, and as temperament has its connection 
with the expression of character, therefore color 
must be taken as bearing upon character. A 
strong, emphatic, robust character is usually 
associated with the motive or bilious tempera- 
ment, and persons of that temperament usually 
have the dark complexion, and dark eyes and 
hair. Persons of feeling, sentiment, suscepti- 
bility, and poetic feeling, have a predominance 
of the mental temperament; and usually light 
or sanguincous complexion brown or sandy 
hair, and blue or light brown eyes. This sub- 
ject is fully discussed in ‘‘ New Physiognomy ” 
and “ The Temperaments.”’ 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM.—H. E.—There 
appears to be a relation existing between this 
force and electricity, but they are not‘identical. 
We think it is a very important auxiliary to medi- 
cine, and the more it is recognized by physicians 
the better for their patients. So far as the ac- 
complishment of cures is concerned, we think it 
just as efficient as the treatment of skillful phy- 
sicians. The time will come (so many are the 
observers of to-day who are studying it) that its 
nature and laws will be defined sufficiently for 
practical purposes. 


THE Loss OF A LIMB AND MIND.— 
D. W. B.—The loss of a limb should not affect 
one’s mind necessarily, we think, although, in 
the majority of cases, the mind is impaired in 
some degree. This is probably due to anxiety 
and a morbid regard for appearances. We know 
persons who have lost an arm, but whose minds 
are as sound as any of our acquaintances, if 
ability to support large families by the practice 
of a profession requiring excellent mental judg- 
ment is an evidence of mental integrity. 


SALT WATER AND GRAY HaIR.—H. 
8. J.—We think salt water would not be pro- 
ductive of the condition you mention. Sailors, 
or ‘‘ old salts,” as they are commonly termed, do 
not gray earlier than other men; in fact, as a 
class, they keep the color of their hair longer 
than most men. As for the hair turning gray on 
the temples, that is where it usually begins to 
blanch first. Perhaps if you use the water very 
salt it would have the effect of drying up the 
hair follicles. 


TO KILL POTATO BUGS on tomato plants, 
especially as the time approaches for ripening, 
use very strong manure water. One of the 
cheapest and best methods of applying paris 
green, is to dissolve it in water and sprinkle 
with a small broom. 


Several ANSWERS must be deferred to the next 
number. 
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p> Gl hat Eep Sap, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 











How HE FOUND THE LIGHT.—Editor 
PHRENOLOGICAL—Dear Sir :—About four years 
ago I met with the first work that I had ever 
seen on Phrenology. I was calling on a neigh- 
bor, and, while examining his books, I observed 
a number of magazines. Taking one down to 
examine it, the first thing that engaged my at- 
tention was the title PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND Lire ILLUSTRATED. Here was a discovery ! 
Can it be, thought I, that 1 have at last found 
something that will answer those questions that 
I have so long sought in vain an answer to? 
For from my fourteenth or fifteenth year such 
questions as, What is the mind? and where and 
in what way is it connected with the body? had 
often occupied my mind, and being unable to 
solve the problem for myself, I had appealed to 
those older than myself for light on the subject. 
But, to my surprise, I found that none of them 
seemed ever to have given a thought to this, to 
me, momentous question. Finding my efforts 
vain in gaining information by this mode of in- 
vestigation, I adopted another. I read all the 
books to which I had access that in any way re- 
lated to man, but I could not find anything that 
would satisfy me. In this way I hobbled along 
until I met with the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
I borrowed some of the numbers, and took them 
home to read, and, to my great joy, I found 

hem all I had so much needed ; and I drank in 

their contents as freely and as exultingly as the 
sun-scorched traveler of the desert does the de- 
licious waters of the oasis. Finding them so 
well adapted to my wants, I borrowed all the 
numbers my friend had—a considerable pile, as 
he had been taking it for several years. These 
opened my eyes, and I looked at life in a differ- 
ent light from what I had ever looked at it be- 
fore. My defects, on which I had gazed in 
almost hopeless despair, I now saw how to 
remedy. Although I occupy no exalted posi- 
tion in life, yet what I am I feel that I owe it 
to Phrenology. J. W. RENEAU, 


PERSONAL. 


THURLOW WEED was one of six veterans of 
the war of 1812 who ate dinner together July 5th. 
They had fifteen at dinner last year, but twelve 
have died since then. 

Davip Murray, Ph.D., LL.D., bas been 
elected Secretary of the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. The re- 





| tiring Secretary, Dr. Woolworth, has held the 
| position twenty-five years. 

Miss Liv1an WHITING, on the editorial staff 
of the Cincinnati Commercial, is a close and 
faithful worker, and has proven by her work 
that a woman can do well on a daily paper. 

Prince LEopotp, of England, is in Canada, 
visiting his sister and brother-in-law, and at the 
same time making good use of his opportunities 
to see the country and the neighboring parts of 
the United States. 

Tue election of Dr. Alice Bennett as Medical 
Superintendent of the Women’s Wards of Nor- 
ristown (Pa.) Hospital for the Insane, is regarded 
by the Philadelphia Ledger as an excellent and 
most commendable step, both on account of the 
lady’s ability, and the propriety of a woman 
occupying such a place. © 





WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.”’ 


Never refer toa gift you have made or a favor 
you have rendered. 


THERE is always room for a man of force, and 
he makes room for many.—Zmerson. 


From indolence, despondency, and indiscre- 
tion, may I specially be preserved.—John Quincy 
Adams. 

Goop manners is the art of making people 
easy. The three sources of good manners are 
good nature, humility, and good sense. Good 
sense and integrity, if we are sure we possess 
them, will not make good manners unnecessary 
—the former being but seldom called out to 
action, but the latter continually. 


Were half the power that fills the world with 
terror, 

Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and 

courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need cf arsenals and forts. 

_ —Longfellow. 

To be selfish and sordid, and hence indifferent 
to the wants and necessities of others, is to make 
ourselyes just about as truly miserable as we 
have the capacity of being. 

CHEERFULNESS is just as natural to the heart 
of a man in strong health as color to his cheek ; 
and wherever there is habitual gloom there must 
be either bad air, unwholesome food, improperly 
severe labor, or erring habits of life.— Ruskin. 





MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
ls relished by the wisest men.” 


War are blushes like girls? Because they 





become women. 
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Ir is easy to breakfast in bed, if you will be 
satisfied with a few rolls and a turnover. 


AN advertisement of cheap shoes adds: ‘‘ La- 
dies wishing these cheap shoes will do well to 
call soon, as they will not last long.’’ 


A HUSBAND telegraphed to his wife: ‘“* What 
have you for breakfast, and how is the baby?” 
The answer came: ‘ Buckwheat cakes and the 
measles.”’ 


PaTERFAMILIAS—“ I can not conceive, my love, 
what’s the matter with my watch; I think it 
must want cleaning.” Pet Child—‘Oh, no, 
papa, dear, I don’t think it wants cleaning, be- 
cause baby and I had it soaking in the basin 
ever so long.” 


Litr_e Emma, from Washington, was sent on 
a visit to her cousin, who was an officer at Fort 
Monroe. She became homesick at last, and said, 
“Cousin A., please put a postage stamp on my 
forehead, and send me home on the cars.”’ 


A tivine skeleton applied at a drug-store in 
this city yesterday for a situation as prescription 
clerk. ‘‘What do you know about drugs?” 
asked the proprietor. ‘‘ Everything, sir; every- 
thing. I was a juror in the Hayden case.”” He 
got the position at a large salary.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


“Now, Mr. Robinson,” said a fair young city 
visitor to the kind-hearted farmer, “‘ won’t you 
show us your watermelon orchard ?’’ “I haven’t 
a watermelon tree on the place this year, ma’am ; 
they were all winter-killed,’’ and his questioner 
wondered why he smiled so pleasantly as he 
answered. 
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In this senna we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit tosend us. In these 
reviews we seck to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any 7 payee vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially t, 
and physiological science. 
oft noticed. 











related in any way to mental 
We can usually supply any 





OTHER FOOLS AND THEIR DOINGS; or, 


Life Among the Freedmen. By one who has 
seen it. 1 >: cloth. pp. 234. Price, 75 cts. 
New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Company. 


The success of the “ Fool’s Errand,” as pub- 
lishers have expected, has produced numerous 
imitations in so far as the attempt to treat life 
in the Southern States under the form of the 





political novel is concerned. This is one of 
them, and has the merit of plunging at the be- 
ginning right into the questions which have 
made so much agitation and given trouble to 
white and black in the South ever since the war. 
The situation is laid in South Carolina, and the 
time in the term of Governor Chamberlain, The 
incidents related are near enough to actual oc- 
currences to be taken and adapted to the re- 
corded history of the period, as minor or pre- 
liminary parts in the vivid drama. In fact, it is 
claimed that the writer furnishes from his own 
experience an account of the ‘‘Hamburg mas- 
sacre,’’ which excited no lijtle interest through- 
out the North. The book, as a whole, is vigor- 
ously written, and well illustrates Southern life, 
particularly the part taken in it by the freedmen. 


SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS, Ed- 
ward P. Roe, Author of “ Barriers Burned 
Away,” “ Play and Profit in My Garden,”’ etc., 
with Illustrations. pp. 313. Fancy cloth: 

Price, $5. Dood, Mead & Co. .. New York. 


In finish of composition, paper, and binding, 
this new book has good claim to consideration 
as one of the best specimens of American book- 
making produced this summer. The publishers 
are to be congratulated upon a decided success, 
in so far as their part in the work is concerned. 
As for the subject and its treatment, the author 
has become too well known as a writer of very 
readable novels and as a practical horticulturist, 
for us to hesitate in pronouncing the first timely, 
and the second able. Mr. Roe has made the 
strawberry a specialty in his fruit-growing, and 
devotes, therefore, a large proportion of his book 
to its consideration. Very properly, too, as a 
general view of the fruit market and of the tastes 
of people prove that the strawberry is the prime 
choice among the small fruits. Raspberrics, 
currants, gooseberries, and blackberries, also 
receive practical attention at his hands, for the 
work is intended to serve as a handbook to the 
owner of a farm or a garden. Mr. Roe brings 
to play, with marked success, his resources as 
a litterateur, for, although dealing with a pro- 
saic theme, he makes his instructions as cap- 
tivating as an excellent novel, interspersing 
them here and there with spicy incidents and 
personal experiences. Many varieties of the 
fruits are discussed, their peculiarities clearly 
pointed out, and their differences in quality and 
productiveness shown. In treating of methods of 
cultivation the author gives to the reader the 
agreeable impression that he is reading the results 
of long experience which have been furnished 
with conscientious thoroughness,and that one has 
but to go and do likewise to secure an approxi- 
mate measure of success. Upward of a hundred 
charming illustrations decorate the clegantly 
printed pages, and make the volume suitable for 
a niche in our best room or for the library table. 
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PHRENOLOGY VINDICATED: Being a re- 
ply to an article by Dr. Andrew Wilson, enti- 
tled, ‘‘The Old Thouneieny and the New,” 
which appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
January, 1879. By A. L. Vago. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

The reader of the PHRENOLOGICAL who is 
familiar with our pages since January of last 
year, will remember the article published in 
answer to Dr. Wilson’s criticism, and how it was 
shown that out of his own mouth, as it were, 
that litterateur was convicted of ignorance, not 
only of Phrenology, but also of Physiology, as 
recognized by advanced thinkers and investiga- 
tors. Mr. Vago, an*Englishman and advocate 
of Phrenology, deemed it important that some 
special notice should be given to Dr. Wilson’s 
libel, and prepared this little book. He fairly 
and candidly exposes the errors and weaknesses 
of the critic, but is scarcely severe enough upon 
his many blunders. We almost wish that our 
friend Vago had read the article above referred 
to, which was scientifically accurate and severe 
without, however, being unjust toward a man 
who indulged his prejudices rather than a fair 
expression of warranted disagreement when he 
attacked Phrenology. 

Mr. Vago has published recently another book, 
entitled ‘‘ Orthodox Phrenology,” which, in gen- 
eral, is a straightforward treatment of the prin- 
ciples of mental science, keeping in special view 
its relation to Christian ethics. 


GROUND-WORK OF CLASSIFICATIONS: 
Wiitb a Panorama of Evolution, and an Ex- 
position of Darwinism and Theol concili- 
ated. By Charles De Medici, New York. 

This effort is an abstract from a system of the 
universe termed the “‘ commensurational,” and 
is evidently the product of much thought on the 
part of the author. As represented by the ab- 
stract, this system is elaborate. Certain pecul- 
iarities incident to most novel conceptions 
appear both in the generic and specific names, 
and the method of illustration. 

Our friends who sympathize with extreme 
Darwinism will find their views sharply illus- 
trated, while the orthodox religionist has a rela- 
tive representation which may not be altogether 
satisfactory. We think, however that both sides 
will scarcely agree that the author, in spite of 
his honest and learned endeavor, has ‘‘con- 
ciliated ”’ science acording to Darwin, and rev- 
elation according to the Bible. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Messrs. I. K. Fonx & Co., of New York con- 
tinue the publication of their valuable “‘ Stand- 
ard Series,’ of which we have lately received 
the following : 
“ Alfred the Great,”’ by Thomas Hughes, au- 





thor of “Tom Brown’s School- Days,” etc., 
printed without abridgment. Paper, 20 cents. 

“The Salon of Mme. Necker,” taken from 
Documents among the archives of Coddett. 
Collected and edited by her great-grandson, 
Othenin D’Haussonville. Parts I. and IL. from 
the French. Price, 15 cents. 

“ Out-of-door Life in Europe: Sketches of 
Men and Animal, People and Places, during two 
summers abroad.” By Rev. Edward P. Thwing, 
Professor of Rhetoric and Vocal Culture. Price, 
20 cents. 

“Rowland Hill: His Life, Anecdotes, and 
Pulpit Sayings.” By Vernon B. Charlesworth, 
with an Introduction by C. H. Spurgeon. Com- 
plete. Price, 15 cents. 

“Town Geology.” 
of Chester. 


By Chas. Kingsley, Canon 
Complete. Price, 15 cents. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL ReEpPorRT of the National 
Temperance Society and Publication House, 
presented at New York on the 14th of May, 
1880. A voluminous exhibit of the work done 
by the Society during the past year. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL ReporT of the Trus- 
tees of Cooper Union for the advancement of 
science and art, May 29, 1880. Mr. Cooper has 
lived many years to witness the benign results 
of his great charity, and year after year the influ- 
ence of Cooper Institute expands. It has educated 
thousands of young men and young women, and 
sent them forward in directions of usefulness 
which they probably would not have entered 
upon had not its gratuitous and liberal training 
been afforded. . 


Town Groioey. By the Rev. Charles Kirgsley, 
Canon of Chester, with an Appendix by Prof. 
AHluxley on Coral and Coral Reefs. Paper. New 
York: J. Fitzgerald & Co., Publishers. 


Tue THEosoPHIsT for May comes promptly 
from its publishers at Bombay, India, and is 
replete with matter of interest to those who are 
inclined to the examination of Oriental ques- 
tions, particularly the religious and mystical 
philosophy of Asia. Price per number, 50 cents. 


A Liperat Hyrmn-Boox and collection of Lib- 
eral Songs, adapted to Popular Tunes ; for use 
in Liberal Leagues and other Meetings, and in 
Liberal Homes. Edited by Eliza Boardman 
Burns. Price, 25 cents. New York: Burns & 
Co., Publishers. 


THE TEMPERANCE Gem.—A collection of Tem- 
perance and Gospel Songs, with Popular Tunes 
designed for use in all Temperance organizations, 
Bands of Hope, ete. Price, 10 cents. American 
Temperance Publishing House, New York. 








